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EDITORIAL 


“THE NECK OF THE CHICKEN?” 


UR readers will remember a year ago in The A-T.A. Magazine 
an article by A. J. H. Powell entitled “Post-War Re-establish- 
ment of Teachers,” which was highly. critical of Order-in- 

Council P.C. 7633, the Post-discharge Re-establishment Order. The 
article showed that there. was a good deal of misgiving in the minds of 
enlisted teachers and others concerned as to the conditions under which 
teachers, amongst others, might plan to resume interrupted education 
on their discharge from the Armed Services. Mr. Powell took the posi- 
tion that “education has always got the ‘neck of the chicken’ from 
the Dominion authorities. The B.N.A, Act has made it so. And the 
same Act has served and will serve to ward off any claim that will be 
made for schools or for teachers in competition with claims for rail- 
ways, airlines, industrial research, land settlement and the like. From 
two years’ close observation the writer is glad to give the Department 
of Pensions and National Health (which is charged with looking after 
Post-discharge Re-establishment) quite unstinted credit for a sincere 
desire to do well by the boys who come home. But, with a jealous 
Treasury and a long tradition holding it in check, that Department will 
be almost bound to balk and bridle whenever a teacher asks for a 
break.” He went on to say that for the returning teacher, a job in a 
rural school is not re-establishment; on the other hand, as the Order 



































is phrased the Rehabilitation Board can take the position: “You have a 
skill already, and there are schools available. We have nothing for you.” 


R. Powell’s article drew a measure of fire from the Superinten- 
dent of Educational Training, Ottawa, Mr. H. W. Jamieson, in 
which that gentleman. took strong exception to Mr. Powell’s 

article, particularly to the inference that teachers may be subjected to 
discriminatory treatment under the Training Provisions of the Post- 
discharge Re-establishment Order. Amongst other things the letter 
stated that “where it was indicated that such training would lead to 
successful rehabilitation” there would be no question of an applicant 
for training being considered otherwise than eligible. A letter appear- 
ing from Mr. D. E. Cameron, M.A., Acting Chairman, University Com- 
mittee of Student Re-establishment, University of Alberta, tended to 
establish that “any doubts or fears that may have been raised by Mr. 
Powell’s article may be set at rest.” Accepting at full face value the 
assurances given by Mr. Jamieson and by Mr. Cameron our minds were 
“set at rest”; but in the light of reports and of opinions supplied by 
returning teacher-veterans, anxious to avail themselves of P.C. 7633 
and take University work, it is in all earnestness suggested that from 
the way things are working out we may have been a little over optimis- 
tic; also that many of the dangers pointed out in Mr. Powell’s article 
seem to have been, or to be, or to be about to be substantiated in all 
too many instances. 


E have before us a copy of Order-in-Council P.C. 5210 which 

consolidates and amends all previous Orders-in-Council per- 

taining to the Post-discharge Re-establishment Order. Under 
the section dealing with Benefit Number Five—University Education 
(Undergraduate) we read: 


8. In case any discharged person— 

(a) has been regularly admitted to a university before his discharge, and 
resumes within one year and three months after discharge a course, academic 
or professional, interrupted by his service, or 

(b) becomes regularly admitted to a university and commences any 
such course within one year amd three months after his discharge, or 

(c) because of ill health or because his admission to the university has 
been conditional upon his fulfilling some additional matriculation require- 
ments or for any other good reason shown to the satisfaction of the De- 
partment, delays resumption or commencement of such course beyond the 
aforementioned periods, 

a grant may be paid to such discharged person for any period during which 
he pursues such course, upon the terms and subject to the conditions fol- 
lowing:— 

(1) In no case shall a grant hereunder be continued to a discharged 
person who fails in more than two classes or subjects in any academic year, 
or who, having failed in either one or two classes or subjects, also fails in 
either or both supplementary examinations next offered by the University in 
such classes or subjects. 
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(2) The total period for which a grant may be paid hereunder shall not 
be greater than the discharged person’s period of service unless his progress 
and attainments in his course are such that the Department deems it in his 
interest and in the public interest that the grant should be continued. 

(3) Where the discharged person is not in receipt of a pension, the rate 
of payment of grant hereunder shall be in accordance with Part 2 of the 
Schedule of this Order, and, where the discharged person is in receipt of a 
pension, the rate of payment of grant hereunder shall be in an amount 
which, when added to the discharged person’s pension, inclusive of additional 
pension, equals the rate set forth in Part 3 of the said Schedule applicable 
to a discharged person of his status, and in either case such grant shall be 
subject to reduction by such amount on account of any wages, salary, or 
other income such person may have received or be entitled to receive in 
respect of the period for which such grant is paid, as to the Department 
seems right. 

(4) Where a grant is being paid to a discharged person hereunder, or 
where a grant might be paid hereunder but for reduction on account of 
pension, wages, salary or other income, the Department may authorize an 
additional payment to be made on behalf of such person not exceeding the 
tuition fees, student fees, athletic fees or other charges and costs of his course. 


Section 9 under Benefit Number Five—University Education (Post- 


graduate) sets forth: 
9. In case any discharged person— 

(a) has entered upon a postgraduate course, either academic or profes- 
sional, in a university before enlistment, or was abowt to do so at the 
time of his enlistment, or having completed his undergraduate course in 
a university after his discharge, enters upon a postgraduate course as afore- 
said, and 

(b) resumes or commences such postgraduate course within 

(i) one year from his discharge, or 

(ii) one year from the commencement, next following his discharge, 
of such course in such university, if his discharge precedes such 
commencement by not more than three months, or, 

(iii) in the case of a discharged person who completes his under- 
graduate course after his discharge, as soon as may be after such 
completion, 

if the Department, having considered such person’s attainments and his 
course, deems it in the public interest that such discharged person should 
continue such course, a grant may be paid to him . 


VERY wide measure of discretion is left in regard to the inter- 
pretation of these sections. It would appear to us that the phrase, 
“resumes or enters such postgraduate course” is stressed to a 

much greater extent than the phrase “deems it in the public interest 
that such discharged person should continue such course, a grant may 
be paid to him ... .” It seems to us that as Section 8 is being inter- 
preted there is some confusion also with respect to Section 9. In the case 
of an undergraduate many of the Dominion Government advisors are 
suggesting that a teacher, for example, who at the time of his enlistment 
had not actually entered upon a graduate or postgraduate course 
would be considered ineligible to receive University training benefits 
under the Order. We are told, for instance, in the case of a young 
High School teacher who had a teacher’s certificate of full qualification 
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at the time of his enlistment, that he must furnish evidence to‘the sat- 
isfaction of the local-_official or officials that at the time of his enlist- 
ment he had actually entered upon a graduate or postgraduate 
course; otherwise he would be out of luck in seeking to avail himself of 
these provisions of the Order-in-Council. 


HOSE thoroughly in touch with the educational systems through- 

out the Dominion would know full well that sooner or later if a 

veteran intends to continue in the teaching profession it will be 
essential for him to take University work, either postgraduate or grad- 
uate. As a matter of fact, in Alberta, under the new integrated teacher- 
training plan the Normal Schools, as they previously existed, will no 
longer be graduating institutions for teachers. Every teacher who enters 
the Faculty of Education will have entered upon a graduate course for 
a B.Ed. degree in the University of Alberta; furthermore, every certi- 
ficated teacher is now given credit towards his B.Ed. degree for work 
taken in Normal School. Hence each and every Alberta teacher 
who joined the Armed Forces since the outbreak of war can properly 
be held to have entered upon an undergraduate course and should 
be treated as eligible to receive benefits umder section 8 of the 
Order-in-Council. We are reasonably sure, as previously implied, that 
there is confusion in the minds of different officers throughout the 
Dominion and overseas with respect to the interpretation of the Order- 
in-Council; for example, a young officer recently returned from Eng- 
land had been advised to interview us in regard to the interpretation 
that the advisor had made with respect to this young Flying Officer’s 
case. He was definitely told, as the advisor interpreted the Order-in- 
Council, that since he held but an Elementary and Intermediate cer- 
tificate for Alberta and had not, immediately previous to his enlistment, 
entered a University for the purposes of taking a degree he would be 
ineligible to receive that particular type of benefit under the Order-in- 
Council. If such is not the correct interpretation of the Order then it 
seems to us that the authorities at Ottawa should busy themselves im- 
mediately in seeing to it that there shall be no misunderstandings or 
misinterpretations with respect to the Order-in-Council. It is in the 
national interests that every effort should be made to enable, indeed to 
persuade, people who have entered the teaching profession to increase 
both academic and professional training—this altogether irrespective of 
the interpretation or misinterpretation of the re-establishment Orders- 
in Council. Surely, here is one place where the Dominion Government 
with the resources now at its disposal can make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the quality and efficiency of the personnel in Canada responsible 
for training the future citizens of the Dominion. To withhold such a 
contribution would be to justify completely Mr. Powell’s blunt remark 
that “education has always got ‘the neck of the chicken’ from the 
Dominion authorities.” 
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Dear Fellow Teachers: 


In Prospect 

The new teacher training scheme 
whereby the Normal Schools are to be 
absorbed in the Faculty of Education 
and all teachers-in-training are to be- 
come university students advancing 
toward university degrees in educa- 
tion is now virtually complete. The 
all-important Advisory Board on 
‘Teacher Education and Certification 
is now set up and has held its first 
meeting. It consists of five represen- 
tatives of the University, five of the 
Department of Education, and three 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Association. 
In spite of the: sinister total of its 
membership, the Board got away to a 
very good start. New curricula are 
now being drawn up for the various 
courses and programs to be offered in 
the Faculty, and the Board has al- 
ready come to grips with the knotty 
and baffling problem of teachers’ 
salaries and school finance. 

The inclusion of three represent- 
atives of the Alberta Teachers’ As- 
sociation as permanent members of 
the new Board is a fact that should 
not be overlooked or disregarded by 
the teachers of the province. It is only 
necessary to reflect on how such an 
action would have been regarded eyen 
twenty years ago to realize what a 
change has occurred in the status of 
the teachers’ organization in that 
space of time. We see here the fruition 
of long years of patient (and some- 
times, perhaps, not so patient) effort 
on the part of teacher leaders in Al- 
berta and in Canada; but full credit 
must also be given to the fine, liberal, 
and friendly attitude toward the As- 
sociation on the part of the present 
administrative officials in the Depart- 
ment of Education and the University 
of Alberta. 

And this further fact should also 
be noted: Not only do three teacher 
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representatives sit as permanent 
members on the Board, but a quorum 
of the Board for the transaction of 
business must contain at least one of 
the Association members. This means 
that no official action can be taken by 
the Board touching the interests of 
the teachers or of education in this 
province without the Association be- 
ing at least fully informed of the sit- 
uation through its own representative 
on the Board. 

All of which constitutes a challenge 
to the Association for more active and 
intelligent participation in the educa- 
tional counsels of the province. It is 
incumbent on every teacher now to 
come to life as a member of the Asso- 
ciation. Policies are shaping up which 
will undoubtedly affect his status as 
a teacher, whatever that status may 
be. When any social or economic sys- 
tem has settled down to a state of 
equilibrium, or even quasi-equilibri- 
um, and that system is suddenly and 
significantly disturbed at any point, 
the disturbance is felt throughout the 
entire system, and no individual can 
expect to remain unaffected thereby. 
Hence I would say to certain of my 
respected and esteemed confreres in 
education, cast off that attitude of 
lofty and apathetic indifference to the 
puny swirls and eddies of A.T.A. 
affairs. Your Association is now in 
the middle of the stream. The tides of 
progress are lapping your very door- 
step. Be careful you do not get 
drowned in them. 


The Grade X Survey Tests 


The Grade X tests that were given 
last fall are now being marked, and 
the tabulation of the scores and the 
comparison of these with the 1943 re- 
sults will soon be under way. I regret 
to say that the co-operation of the 
teachers as a whole in giving the tests 
was not quite as good as it was in 
1943. For one thing a considerable 
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number put the matter off for so long 
that when their answer papers did 
arrive they had to be excluded from 
the tabulations. The tests must be 
given during the first month of school. 
Unless they are given at approxi- 
mately the same time each year the 
influence of the Grade X instruction 
will not be uniform from year to year. 
This would vitiate the -yearly com- 
parisons we propose to make on the 
basis of the test results. 

Some criticism has arisen over the 
publication of the names of a few of 
the brightest students who took the 
tests in 1948. The thought is that this 
might affect the uniformity of the 
sample from year to year, inasmuch 
as bright pupils would be selected by 
the teachers for the tests in the hope 
that their names might appear in the 
lists. It is surely a sad commentary on 
human nature to hold that it is so 
watery weak as this. However, the 
names were published with the 
thought that no harm could possibly 
accrue unless the practice is repeated, 
and the teachers know or believe that 
it is to be repeated. Hence, to put all 
doubts, anxieties, fears and hopes at 
rest in the matter let me say quite 
categorically here and now that 
names of students taking these tests 
will not be published in future years. 
For the future of this experiment we 
shall drain our systems of every drop 
of blood, and become desiccated scien- 
tists of the most approved variety. 


The Elementary School Tests 

The tests for the elementary grades 
centring on Grade VI which were au- 
thorized at the last A.G.M. are now in 
course of preparation. It is expected 
that they will be ready to be admin- 
istered, if not before the next A.G.M., 
at least well before the end of the cur- 
rent school year. 


Seven tests are being prepared, and 
it is proposed to set up tentative 
norms covering Grades IV, V, VI, VII, 
and VIII for three types of schools: 
one-room rural schools, town and vil- 
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lage schools, and city schools. It re- 
mains to be seen if the results of these 
tests bear out the evidence of the 
Grade X tests, as reported in the Jan- 
number of this Magazine, on the ques- 
tion of the relative efficiency of rural 
and city schools. 


The Significance of a Difference 


In the matter of the differences be- 
tween rural and city pupils on the 
Grade X Survey Tests as set forth in 
the January number of this Magazine, 
a question has been raised as to 
whether the differences are in fact 
large enough to justify the attention 
that has been drawn to them. In Sci- 
ence the difference is only 3.40 points 
on a test with a possible 60; in Social 
Studies it is 5.29 out of 80; in English 
Usage 5.13 out of 100; in Vocabulary 
6.01 out of 60. What about these dif- 
ferences? Are they not relatively 
trifling after all? 

The answer to this question is that 
the significance of a difference in a 
case of this kind is found not just in 
the size of the difference but in the 
number of people involved. One city 
student making three or four more 
marks on a Science test than a rural 
student would be a matter of no gen- 
eral significance whatsoever. But 
what we have shown, or think we have 
shown on a sampling basis is that, 
with a small margin of error, all the 
Grade X rural students in Alberta 
would make an average of 3.40 points 
less on the test than all the urban stu- 
dents in Alberta, and that this differ- 
ence is considerably greater than 
could be accounted for by chance 
errors in sampling. The difference is 
the same in both cases, namely about 
3 or 4 points, but the significance of 
the difference is enormously greater 
in the case of the total Grade X popu- 
lation than is the case of the two in- 
dividuals, assuming of course, that a 
knowiedge of Science is a matter of 
any significance at all to begin with. 
The same argument applies with even 
greater force to the other tests where 
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the differences were larger than they 
were in Science. 

The only serious question that can 
arise is whether we have succeeded in 
drawing down true samples of the 
urban and rural Grade X school popu- 
lations respectively. Some evidence on 


this point in regard to the rural 
sample was presented in the January 
report. Further evidence will be 
forthcoming when the results in sub- 
sequent years are analyzed. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. SANSOM. 


The TEACHERS - - - 


ONDON County Council have allo- 


cated £2,000,000 to increase the 
salaries of its school teachers in ac- 
cordance with the new Burnham 
Seale. This is a step to which not 
only the citizens of London will give 
a welcome. It is a step which every 
citizen who takes an interest in his 
child’s education will hope to see 
emulated in his area. 

Few more responsible burdens are 
cast upon a people than the education 
of their children. It is not enough to 
inculeate the three R’s. It is not 
enough to rough-hew an economic 
asset. There is a man in the making, 
an*individual personality which must 
be at harmony with itself and its com- 
munity, developed to the limit of its 
own potentialities, exercising indepen- 
dent judgment, knowing the good and 
seeking it. 

“Beautiful things he would praise, 
and receiving them with joy into his 
soul would be nourished by them and 
become noble and good. Ugly things he 
would rightly condemn, and hate even 
in his youth before he was capable of 
reason; but when reason comes he 
would welcome her as one he knows, 
with whom his training has made him 
familiar.” This is the ideal of educa- 
tion. It is an ideal which a democratic 
State, reliant for its future on the 
quality of its citizens, neglects at its 
peril to pursue with every means at 
its disposal. And the men and women 
to whom a large share of the respon- 
sibility falls are the teachers. They 
are the guardians of our youth, 
and therefore of our future. The 


poet was willing to let who wanted 
make the people’s laws, so long as he 
might make their songs. 

More powerful than poet or law- 
giver is the teacher who rears both. 
The key place he occupies deserves a 
greater recognition; his status a 
greater elevation and his quality a 
general improvement. Teaching is not 
a trade. It is a vocation which none 
who does not feel the call is fit to 
practise. Besides learning to impart, 
the teacher must have love and under- 
standing to bestow. He must command 
respect in his own person. There are 
many teachers possessing these quali- 
ties in good measure whose efforts and 
abilities are frustrated by poor sal- 
aries. There are others whose only 
refuge from their own mediocrity is 
in a low-paid occupation. The nation 
spites itself that does not make 
teaching a profession attractive to its 
best and most sympathetic minds. 

An improvement in the pay, status 
and quality of teachers must go hand 
in hand with the abolition of that 
caste system of education. In so vital 
an activity as this, democracy can no 
longer afford to implement the 
canons of snobbery. There is only one 
permissible standard—the ,best, for 
all. The results of many reforms may 
be uncertain and long delayed. What 
is beyond doubt, however, is that the 
Common School, properly staffed, can 
rejuvenate this nation and bring a 
new and lasting radiance to its life 
within a single generation.—(Evening 
Standard and St. James Gazette, 
London, England). 
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NDER the leadership of Premier 


Drew, Ontario has recently made 
educational history by assuming a 
great share in the cost of educating 
the children of the province. Hither- 
to the provincial share of the school 
costs has ranged, over the past eigh- 
teen years, between 11 and 14 per 
cent of the total; now the objective 
is no less than 50 per cent. 


It is the duty of intelligent citi- 
zens to be on their guard against too 
bland and eager an acceptance of this 
Ontario move as the solution of our 
educational difficulties. It may be 
the solution for Ontario, but we shall 
presently show that it may be no solu- 
tion for some other provinces of Ca- 
nada. Indeed, we shall do well at 
the outset to connect this Ontario 
development with a fairly recent bit 
of history. In 1940 the representa- 
tives of nine provinces met with the 
Dominion Government at Ottawa for 
the purpose of exploring the recom- 
mendations of the Rowell-Sirois Re- 
port and getting reforms under way. 
The Hon. Mitchell Hepburn headed 
the triumvirate (Hepburn-Aberhart- 
Pattullo) which wrecked the confer- 
ence almost before it began. Why 
did the heads of Ontario, Alberta and 
Quebec block the Report, which 
recommended substantial increases 
in Dominion subsidies to the pro- 
vince? 

Why? Well, we are in the open 
field of political debate and have a 
right to state a reasoned opinion. In 
1940 these three provinces headed 
all Canada in per capita wealth pro- 
duction, and general prosperity and 
economic potential. It is a matter of 
common sense that any scheme 
whatever by which the Dominion 
taxes the people, in order to distri- 
bute social service subsidies, will 
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Provincial School Financing is NOT the ANSWER 


By The A.T.A. Publicity Committee 


necessarily take more from the weal- 
thy provinces than it gives back to 
them; and will give more to the poor 
provinces than it takes from them. 
It must, or there would be no sense 
in doing it at all. It is clear there- 
fore that any province which is 
richer than the Dominion average 
must be shown very good reason be- 
fore it will consent to constitutional 
changes which will increase its tax 
burdens. Ontario in 1940 led the 
way in refusing to hear any such 
reasons. 

Now Ontario leads the way in a 
bold move towards provincial equali- 
zation of school costs. This is in it- 
self a good measure, since it can 
hardly fail to bring better schooling 
to many thousands of young Cana- 
dians in the pioneering and struggling 
corners of that province. But that 
is only part of the plan. 

Premier Drew is the Minister of 
Education in his province; he is not 
unaware of the drift of events. For 
example, he received a copy of the 
following resolution from the confer- 
ence of the Canada and Newfound- 
land Education Association (of which 
we have cut down the preamble to a 
minimum): 

Ss . Whereas there is a great 
inequality in the ability of the 
provinces to support an adequate 
programme of education, and 

Whereas some of the provinces 
at least are spending as large a 
proportion of their revenues on 
education as they can afford; 

Therefore be it resolved that 
this Convention of the Canada 
and Newfoundland Education As- 
sociation record its conviction 
that the problem of finding addi- 
tional support adequate for the 
provision of a reasonable stand- 
ard of educational opportunity 
for all the young people of Can- 
ada, can best be solved by in- 
creasing the per capita grant 









































paid by the Federal Government 

to the Provinces of Canada.” 

The trend is of course unmistak- 
able. The most distinguished and 
authoritative body of educators in 
the country has spoken out for Fed- 
eral Aid for Education, and all the 
lesser bodies (including many thou- 
sands of underpaid teachers) are 
getting set to raise the demand to a 
roar. So Colonel Drew’s province is 
once more threatened with taxation 
greater than accruing benefits; and 
he takes very skilful evasive action. 
Having done a spectacular job of in- 
tra-provincial equalization he can sit 
back and await the storm. When the 
demand for Federal Aid becomes na- 
tion-wide and peremptory, he will be 
able to say: “What’s this? New 
Brunswick wants help with school 
costs? . . Saskatchewan wants help? 
... P. E, I, wants help? The very 
idea! Let them do it the hard way, 
like Ontario. We jumped in and 
helped ourselves; took over 50 per 
cent of the costs of education, raised 
salaries, improved services, extended 
vocational offerings and changed 
the whole picture by our own efforts. 
We did it without their help—now 
they can do it without ours.” 


To which the educators of Canada 
will reply, “No, they cannot; their 
economic basis is far inferior to 
yours; their per capita wealth and 
income much lower . . etc .. etc.” 
And Ontario, her position still un- 
assailable, will answer, “But they 
haven’t even tried. They don’t know 
what they can do till they really try. 
Anyway, not a nickel from us until 
they have tried provincial equaliza- 
tion.” 


It is well to be quite clear in our 
minds that such an attitude on the 
part of Ontario or of any province is 
not mere foxiness or political dexteri- 
ty. If the school administration of 
Province “A” is modern, efficient and 
economical, while that of Province 
“B” is antiquated, ramshackle and 
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wasteful, then it will be an act of 
political integrity for the government 
of Province “A” to oppose vigorously 
any suggestion that she should help to 
subsidize Province “B’s” slatternly 
management. 


Charles Dickens has neatly de- 
scribed the art of the financial pro- 
moter: “A person who can’t pay gets 
another person who can’t pay to 
guarantee that he can pay.” It would 
be too much like that if a number of 
provinces, each one bankrupt of edu- 
cational efficiency, should rally around 
each other and underwrite a guaran- 
tee that with a little mutual support 
they would be very efficient indeed. 
Sounds silly, does it not? We know 
quite well that a province which runs 
its schools badly on six millions dol- 
lars is just as likely to run them 
badly on eight million dollars. Con- 
versely, a province which runs its 
schools so as to get the most and the 
best child training possible for six 
million dollars offers a sound guar- 
antee that it will make excellent use 
of an additional two millions. If the 
educators of Canada are wise, there- 
fore, they will move immediately to- 
wards modernization and equalization 
of educational service within their 
provinces, applying the principle of 
shared burdens to the urban and 
rural, the wealthy and the poor, in 
their own provincial bailiwick. When 
they have well begun that consider- 
able job, they can build up the cre- 
scendo of their Federal Aid campaign. 
By doing this they may succeed in 
killing three birds with one stone: 


1. They will take a long step to- 
wards bringing the provincial 
education setup to its maxi- 
mum. efficiency (surely a good 
thing in itself) ; 


. They will head off the strong- 
est opposition argument to 
Federal Aid, namely that fed- 
eral funds should not be care- 
lessly squandered on badly-run 
local services; 
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3. They will put themselves in a 
position to answer the wealthier 
sectional interests of Canada 
which do not want to assume 
any burden or extend any help 
beyond their provincial borders. 

Meanwhile, what are the prospects 

of bringing the schools of Canada up 

to modern standards by increasing 
government grants within the prov- 
inces? In 1941 the people of On- 
tario provided about $86 per pupil 
for educating their children (total 
educational revenue, $50,151,000. 
divided by 582,000 average daily at- 
tendance). To provide equal ser- 
vice, Prince Edward Island would 
have to spend about $1,106,000 a 
year, whereas she now spends about 
$476,000. If the provincial .govern- 
ment took up half the load, it would 
amount to about 39 per cent of her 
budget; a similar burden assumed by 


the Ontario government would 
amount to about 21 per cent of her 
budget. ‘ 


Let us put it another way. In 
1941 the province of Ontario spent 
about 2.4 per cent of the net value 
of her production upon education. 
In the same year P. E. I. spent 3.6 
per cent of her net production upon 
education. And in order to give her 
children as expensive a training as 
Ontario does, she would have had to 
spend 8.4 per cent of fer net pro- 
duction on education. 

Leaving the Island, consider New 
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CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Brunswick for a moment. New 
Brunswick is a real province with 
nearly half a million people, not just 
a little municipality grown out of its 
socks. In 1941 New Brunswick spent 
3.2 per cent of her net production 
on education. Compare that with 
Ontario’s 2.4 per cent. In order to 
give her children as expensive a 
training as Ontario does, she would 
have to spend 5.9 per cent of her 
net production on education. 


The issue is perfectly clear, as set 
forth by the proponents of Federal 
Aid. It is useless for us Canadians 
in one breath to boast about our 
emergence into world trade, world 
politics and world influence, and in 
the next breath to deny that there 
is such a moral entity or moral re- 
sponsibility as the Canadian child. 
Canada needs Ontario money, and 
Alberta money, and British Columbia 
money, for the education of Cana- 
dian children where those children 
are. Until that bit of realistic talk- 
ing has pierced the consciousness 
of our eminent provincial isolation- 
ists, until Canada as Canada, is un- 
derwriting the democratic right of 
every child to a good preparation for 
life, until the highly privileged met- 
ropolitan areas of Canada are will- 
ing to disgorge a tiny morsel of their 
loot to help along the social services 
of forest, farm and .range, until then 
we are not even on the road to na- 
tional unity. 


Calgary, Alberta 








































































































































































































































































QUEBEC and National Unity 


The following is the substance of an address delivered in Edmonton 






on January 4, 1945 
By Miss Beryl Truax, M.A., 





Past-President of the C. T. F. 









REETINGS from Montreal, 
Canada’s metropolis! Greet- 


ings to our Western provinces from 
Quebec, the oldest province of Ca- 
nada, the eastern gateway to our Do- 
minion. So many of us think of 
Quebec as the picture post-card play- 
ground of tourists, where we ski in 
winter and fish in summer—a land 
flowing with beer, gin and whiskey. 
Some sentimentalists would like to 
keep it as a museum, a reserve. Let 
us think rather of the people of Que- 
bec, the fishermen of Gaspé, the 
miners, farmers, workers in offices 
and factories, workers who are help- 
ing to turn out mountains of ma- 
terials to satisfy the insatiable de- 
mands of war needs. Let us think of 
the airmen, soldiers and sailors who 
are taking their part in the common 
struggle against Fascism—of the 
heroes who gave their lives on the 
beaches of Dieppe—heroes that spoke 
French fighting with those who spoke 
English; the Commandos who were 
parachuted into France in prepara- 
tion for D-Day. , Because they spoke 
French, they were able to perform 
this important task. Speaking French 
does not make them less Canadian; 
they consider themselves more Ca- 
nadian than we who speak English, 
for they often suspect our Canadian- 
ism, because so many of us look to 
the British Isles as our mother coun- 
trv. French-speaking Canadians 
had had more than a century of Ca- 
nadian history before the English 
came. 

Our French-speaking compatriots 
have made a notable contribution to 
the growth of Democracy, to the ma- 
turing of Canada’s nationhood. In 
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1837 Louis Joseph Papineau joined 
with William Lyon MacKenzie in the 
struggle against the tyranny of the 
Family Compact. The ‘“Patriotes” of 
Lower Canada paid a much higher 
price for their adventure in revolu- 
tion than did the Crusaders of Upper 
Canada. There were hangings in a 
Montreal public square. The com- 
bined efforts of lLaFontaine and 
Baldwin made of the Act of Union a 
far, far better thing than was _ in- 
tended. When LaFontaine failed to 
get himself elected in Lower Canada, 
he was offered a seat in North York, 
Toronto; later when Baldwin lost an 
election in Upper Canada, he was 
given a seat in Rimouski. In 1885 
Louis Riel laid down his life fighting 
for the rights of Canadians in the 
North-West. Quebec has produced 
one of Canada’s greatest statesmen, 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, who refusing to 
accede to pressure of a small group 
reminded them that he represented 
Canada and not a faction. French- 
speaking Canadians have a long, con- 
tinuous and, glorious history in the 
struggle for Democracy. 


The Conscription issue has threat- 
ened the unity of our country. We 
must review our history, to under- 
stand Quebec’s attitude towards con- 
scription—this witch work for the 
people, but to the career politician a 
gift from heaven or hell. To under- 
stand this issue, we must know our 
history of the South African War, 
the history of the First World War, 
and ask ourselves whether the issues 
of the present conflict have always 
been made perfectly clear. 

All of this past history is important 
only in’ so far as it explains the pres- 
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ent; a knowledge of it will save us 
from name-calling and _ recrimina- 
tions, the refuge of the feeble and 
the ignorant. What of the present 
and the future of Quebec? 

Quebec, contrary to popular be- 
lief is not a predominately agrarian 
province; its people are not habitant 
peasants. We have our share of paint- 
ers, sculptors, musicians, writers and 
craftsmen, of outstanding journalists. 


Quebec is a province of small 
farms varying greatly in productivity 
from the fertile fields and rolling 
hills of the Eastern Townships and 
the upper St. Lawrence to the bleak, 
dark forests of the Lake St. John 
district. Those of you who have read 
Maria Chapdelaine, that saga of the 
Quebec pioneer farmer in the North 
Country, would not recognize the 
country today. Remember that 
Maria Chapdelaine was written in 
1911. Although the farm life de- 
picted in this novel is still a faith- 
ful picture of the farm colonies es- 
tablished in the years of Depression, 
as a panacea to unemployment, there 
have been tremendous changes in this 
region. In place of the rare and scat- 
tered villages to which Madame 
Chapdelaine turned her longing eyes, 
there are today flourishing indus- 
trial towns, for this is the region of 
great hydraulic power developments 
in the province of Quebec-Riverbend, 
Kenogami, Arvida, the great Ship- 
shaw power  plant—developments 
that even now threaten Ontario with 
second place as an industrial province. 
Maria’s little house is now a museum, 
and there are four experimental 
farms in this district. In 1911, 51% 
of Quebec’s population was rural; in 
1941, only 36.6%. The rapid indus- 
trialization of Quebec makes the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the 19th cen- 
tury seem like a slow motion picture. 
Naturally this rapid change has 
brought with it social and economic 
problems. We can get some idea of 
what happens when a small village 
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becomes an industrial town almost 
over night, from French Canada in 
Transition written by Everett Hughes. 
This work and Stanley Ryerson’s 
French. Canada could be studied with 
great profit by those who wish to 
understand French Canada. They of- 
fer excellent, authentic material for 
“Social Studies.” 


Reactionaries see in this rapid 
change, a breakdown of existing so- 
cial patterns, especially that of the 
Parish as a social unit. This fear has 
driven them to adopt a separatist at- 
titude. This shows on their part, a 
lack of faith in the efficacy of their 
Church, and a lack of confidence in 
their people. A change of work and 
of working conditions will bring 
about a change in the way of life, 
but this need not be a change for the 
worse. Many Canadians, French as 
well as English, are beginning to 
think that the best preparation for 
the good life hereafter, is the good 
life here. We cannot turn back the 
hands of the clock; we get nowhere 
at all by swinging on them. | 


What has been the share of the 
French-Canadians in this great ex- 
pansion of industry? Most of the 
capital is English-Canadian and 
American, for a purely agrarian 
economy does not build up capital. 
For some years now, the small farm 
has been unable to support the large 
French-Canadian family. Many mem- 
bers have been forced to seek sea- 
sonal work in the lumber camps and 
fisheries, to support the farm. These 
workers, used to small cash incomes 
have been willing to work for very 
little in the past. Living in towns 
and cities, they now realize that 
greater cash income is necessary to 
support decent living conditions. Be- 
cause this rapid industrialization has 
caught them unprepared for the more 
highly skilled jobs, they find them- 
selves with English and American 
bosses. They compare their wages 
with those of Ontario, which in most 
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cases, except in some war industries, 
- are lower than those of Ontario. In 
spite of the tremendous hydraulic de- 
velopments, electric power is still too 
expensive for most of the Quebec 
farmers, and Ontario with less power 
available, has a great many more do- 
mestic consumers. The daughters of 
Maria Chapdelaine are still polish- 
ing lamp-chimneys and breaking their 
backs over the wash-tub. Many of 
these conditions are being improved 
by the rapid progress in education. 
We now have some splendid technical 
schools, but not enough of them. 
There is always a lag in the field of 
education. 


Quebec has made notable gains 
during the war: Votes for Women, 
The Compulsory School Attendance, 
Free Text Books, The Child Welfare 
Act, which we must see implemented, 
and we now have our provincially 
owned Hydro. In the field of educa- 
tion, there is no conflict between the 
English and the French, for the 
French-speaking majority has accord- 
ed to the Protestant minority the full- 
est rights to develop its own system. 


The degree of cooperation be- 
tween French and English-speaking 
women of Quebec has been outstand- 
ing. French, English and Jewish 
women worked together to establish 
the first Day-Nurseries for war-work- 
ing mothers. Recently all women’s 
organizations called a meeting to 
press for the implementation of the 
Archambault report on prison reform. 
Le Cercle des Fermieres works with 
the Women’s Institute. We work to- 
gether on housing and other prob- 
lems. French and English work to- 
gether for the Red Cross and Prison- 
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ers’ Aid. Victory Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps sell as well in French 
as they do in English. But no organi- 
zation has been a greater factor for 
English and French unity than the 
Labour Unions. This shows that the 
real basis for unity is that of com- 
mon aims and interests. It is signi- 
ficant that the project for Manage- 
ment-Labor committees emanated 
from Quebec. 


The language difficulty is greatly 
exaggerated. The Swiss are united in 
three languages, the Russians in 160. 


Quebec does not present the only 
problem in national unity. There are 
regional strains throughout the whole 
of Canada, arising from economic 
causes, arising from the way in which 
they get their living. There are prob- 
lems of production, shipping, and 
marketing that must be solved on a 
national basis, and last but not least 
the social and educational problems. 
We must find the basis for an inter- 
dependent Canadian economy. 


Canada will emerge from this war 
with all of the potentiality of a great 
world power, the senior member of 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. What we shall be able to con- 
tribute to the building of a new world, 
will depend upon the management of 
our own internal affairs. Before the 
next meeting on Federal-Provincial 
Relations, we must study our Sirois- 
Rowell Report and make up our minds 
to find the necessary basis of com- 
mon aims and interests that will best 
insure national unity. We must. 
know what we are working for—Fed- 
eration, Confederation or Confusion. 
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pS THE good old days, we are told, 
teachers were supposed to instruct 
the pupils in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Nothing more, nothing 
less. But nowadays—well, let us con- 
sider an article which appeared in 
the December issue of the Canadian 
Home Journal, and is being widely 
distributed, in reprint form, by the 
Canadian Youth Commission. This 
article is entitled “Is Education Out 
of Date?’ and it is written by a noted 
exponent of pedagogical uplift, S. R. 
Laycock, M.A., M.Ed., Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Educational Psychology at the 
University of Saskatchewan. 


Professor Laycock does not make 
it very clear whether he _ himself 
thinks that education in Canada is 
out of date. But he discusses recent 
inquiries made along this line by the 
Canadian Youth Commission, and 
summarizes the opinions of the young 
people who were interviewed. These 
young men and women seem to take 
a pretty poor view of present-day 
education; they want to see it im- 
proved and extended in a_ great 
many ways. For example, they think 
there should be a thorough training 
in health: adequate training ‘in the 
development of emotional life and 
social adjustments”: and courses in 
family life and home-making for boys 
and girls alike. They want adequate 
provision for vocational guidance and 
counselling: they want courses in the 
practical application of the physical 
and biological sciences to everyday 
life, and they want far better train- 
ing for citizenship. Says the article: 
“Youth wants to understand some- 
thing about our everyday national, 
international and community prob- 
lems. It wants to know more about 
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One Man’s OPINION 


By Richard J. Needham 


the root causes of war and what can 
be done to prevent its recurrence. It 
wants to attack intelligently the prob- 
lems of crime, poverty and disease.” 
In addition to all this, the young 
people want “training in good sturdy 
habits, since the modern individual 
will study all his life.’ (We pause 
at this moment for hysterical laugh- 
ter. How many ‘modern individuals’ 
study all their life? Our guess is 
about one-tenth of one per cent.) 


Leave It to the Teacher 


What amuses us about all this 
double-talk is the cheerful assump- 
tion of Canadian youth—at least, of 
these particular young people—that 
all guidance and all wisdom should 
come from the schools: that the teach- 
ers should provide all the answers to 
all the questions. The students them- 
selves, it appears, have no respon- 
sibility: neither have their parents. 
They just sit back and relax, and 
let the pedagogues do all the work, 
What has happened, we wonder, to the 
old-fashioned idea that parents them- 
selves are chiefly responsible for the 
upbringing of their children? And 
what has happened to: the old-fash- 
ioned idea that people have to learn 
most of their lessons in life from per- . 
sonal observation and personal ex- 
perience? We’ guess these ideas have 
flown out the window. The teacher 
will look after everything now—from 
algebra to etiquette, and from Latin 
to lipstick. In the schools of Ontario, 
we notice, the teachers have now 
taken over the duty of religious in- 
struction. Have the churches stopped 
functioning in that province? We do 
not think so. Yet the teachers of On- 
tario have been forced to assume a 
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function which properly belongs to the 
church, and which, in past years, the 
church has jealously guarded as its 
own. 


We see by the paper that the fed- 
eral government is planning to extend 
cadet training after the war. Here we 
detect the delicate manoeuvering of 
the politicians. Give military training 
to grown men?: That would be un- 
thinkable—politically. Give military 
training to young fellows who are 
through with their schooling? That 
would be unthinkable—politically. 
Well then (say the politicians) let us 
give it to the half-grown kids; they 
can sandwich it in somewhere between 
trigonometry and English literature. 
And let the teachers do most of the 
work. And if it is inefficient and 
ineffectual, at any rate, we can say 
we did our best—politically.|O Took at 
the” busy teacher! Sometimes he 
teaches the principles of religion and 
sometimes he teaches the principles 


of war; sometimes he teaches the chil- 
dren .geometry and sometimes he 
teaches them good manners; some- 
times he tells them how to add and 
sometimes he tells them how to vote; 
sometimes he tells them where sinners 
go to and sometimes he tells them 
where babies come from. As we say, 
he is a busy fellow, never a dull 
moment all day long, and earning 
every nickel of his $20 a week. 
—The Calgary. Herald. 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


The 1944 Occupational Index, 
containing 875 annotated references 
on 97 military occupations and 441 
civilian occupations, is now availabie 
in cloth binding at $6.50 from Occu- 
pational Index, Inc., New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 


Among the new and unusual oc- 
cupations included are: Aerial Map- 
ping, Archivist, Bibliotherapy, Elec- 
tronics, Industrial Counseling, Insti- 
tutional Houseparents, Parasitology, 
Puppeteer, Readers Adviser, Sword 
Swallowing, and Whistling. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BOOKS 


MASTERING THE READING SKILLS, By J. A. Colbert, M.A., 
This skilfully prepared Work Book offers a scientific training in 
reading for the pupils of Grades VIII, IX and X. The range of 
material is wide and interesting; the exercises effectively organ- 
ized to detect and remedy weaknesses in the basic reading skills. 
Price—Single copies, 65 cents. In Class Lots, 50 cents. 


ANSWERS FOR THE ABOVE—Single copies, 35 cents. 
Lots, 28 cents. 


READING DEVELOPMENT WORK BOOK. For Grade VI. Based 
on Good Citizenship and Safety Topics. By Bryant, Lightbody, 
McGechaen, Reid, Robb and Woodhead. Every selection and every 
exercise in this book has been tested in the classroom. The vocabulary 
meets the demands of standard word lists. The exercises have been 
proven to develop the reading skills and remedy weaknesses in this 
field. Price—Single copies, 50 cents. In class Lots, 40 cents. 


THREE BOOKS OF TESTS accompany the above. They offer 
a ready means of ascertaining reading ability and checking progress. 
Price—Each Book—Single copies, 8 cénts. In Class Lots, 6 cents. 


J. M. DENT & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 


Publishers 


In Class 


224 Bloor St. West, 
Toronto 5 


1300 Robson St. 
Vancouver 
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Rural High Schools on the March - - - 


By The A.T.A. Curriculum Revision Committee 


VISIT to any ordinary rural 

high school in Alberta where a 
few students from Grades X-XII are 
struggling along with inadequate 
facilities and too little teaching would 
convince the post apathetic of the need 
for reform in rural education. How 
significant is the sentence in the Jan- 
uary 1945 issue of The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine in the article recording the high- 
est standings in 1943 survey tests in 
Grade X, “with only one or two ex- 
ceptions the pupils named in all these 
lists were found in the cities and 
largest towns—very nearly all in the 
cities.” Elsewhere Dr. Sansom points 
out that one explanation of this is 
that “rural schools are poor schools 
in comparison with city schools.” 


In November, the Rockland Home 
and School invited a member of the 
A.T.A. Curriculum Revision Commit- 
tee to speak to their association about 
the high school programme in Alber- 
ta. Rockland is a consolidated school 
recently welded together from various 
separate units into a three room cen- 
tre with a fine basement, and an envi- 
able library and reading room opening 
at either end on two spacious class- 
rooms. From the entrance steps at 
night the twinkling line of Calgary’s 
lights can be seen to the west. 


The audience gave sustained atten- 
tion to all that was said. No one even 
brought out her knitting. This atten- 
tion was the more notable in that it 
included a little blond-haired child of 
five or six,.a group of ’teen-age boys 
and girls from Grade IX, the senior 
grade taught in the school, and an 
adult audience of men and women 
filling the desks as well as benches at 
the back and side of the room. There 
was discussion following the speaker’s 
talk on: What kind of high school do 
you want for your children? Most of 
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the content of the address was based 
on the outline set forth in the “Second 
Bulletin” issued in 1943 by the De- 
partment of Education, ‘especially the 
report on Village Colleges. This care- 
ful report was submitted by one of the 
many local A.T.A. Committees and is 
chiefly the work of Miss Kathleen 
Collins (now employed as supervisor 
in British Columbia) and Mr. Stanley 
Clarke (now in the R.C.A.F.). An- 
other valuable source of material in ' 
this topic came from New Schools for 
Democracy, a ten cent pamphlet by 
Charles E. Phillips (Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs). These 
two courses provide challenging new 
ideas in the field of high school edu- 
cation, 

The able chairman of Rockland 
Home and School Association, at the 
end of discussion, called for a vote of 
opinion regarding the kind of high 
school they wanted, and declared that 
the vote showed Rockland unanimous- 
ly in favor of supporting all organ- 
ized and individual effort to set up in 
Alberta some form of village college, 
or rural composite high school. The 
chairman concluded by announcing 
confidently on behalf of her associa- 
tion that the educational groups, es- 
pecially the A.T.A., would head again 
from Rockland. We hope so and wish 
that district, and others beginning to 
awaken to action, early success 
in their efforts to replace their 
present starved system by one offer- 
ing a richer, more satisfying high- 
school programme to all, not to just a 
few of rural ’teen-age boys and girls, 
most of whom cannot afford to go to 
city high schools even if they had a 
home to go to there. 

So far no village college has been 
set up in Alberta. Six or seven centres 
were to have been opened in October 
of this year. Why were they not? Only 
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united co-operative action by educa- 
tors, by organized Home and School 
Associations and by other far-seeing 
groups and individuals can silence the 


loud but false and treacherous cry 
from the nations Quislings that there 
is no money to educate people for de- 
mocracy. ‘ 


Hillage Colleges 


By Kathleen Collins, 


Prince George, B.C., formerly of Didsbury S.D. 652 


41 FN interesting experiment in 

post-primary and adult educa- 
tion is the village college. The village 
colleges have been initiated by the 
Cambridgeshire County Council, un- 
der the leadership of the director of 
education in Cambridge, Mr. Henry 
Morris. Their creation seems to herald 
the coming of a new era since they 
must be recognized as vital forces in 
building a higher type of civilization 
through rural education. The experi- 
ment, to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge, is the only one of its kind 
and courageously attempts to bring 
under one common roof all the educa- 
tional agencies influencing the child 
during his period of growth. 

“The first village college inaugu- 
rated in October, 1930, was that of 
Swaston, but in subsequent years four 
such institutions were built and are 
being successfully operated. 

“No one can visit the village col- 
leges without being impressed by 
their simple beauty, the high qual- 
ity of educational material used, and 
the intelligence and wisdom char- 
acterizing the whole undertaking. 
The colleges are modern educational 
community centres, each serving 
from five to seven or eleven villages 
in a rural area where migration 
does not play an important part. 
The buildings accommodate not only 
a senior school but also the social 
service branches of the County Coun- 
cil and various local voluntary organ- 
izations. The various colleges have a 
common-room (a lounge), an assem- 
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bly hall, meeting-rooms, lecture 
rooms, laboratories and a library 
which also serves as the county li- 
brary. All the rooms are furnished in 
excellent taste and are attractive but 
not extravagant. 

“Unique heating plants, furnishing 
heat through the walls and the floors, 
are the pride of the colleges. The large 
assembly hall is used for various pur- 
poses, such as gymnasium, lunchroom, 
theatre, concert hall and dancing floor 
for social and folk-dancing. It is also 
equipped for moving-pictures. The 
tables and chairs used in the assembly 
hall are easily removed and stored un- 
der the stage when not in use. The 
large beautiful library and reading- 
rooms are open every evening, except 
Saturday. The library serves as a 
circulating book centre for the vil- 
lages. 

“The village colleges are equipped 
with clinics, medical service rooms 
connected by dressing rooms. These 
clinics are fully equipped to render all 
kinds of medical services. The Junior 
room (belonging to the public school) 
provides a nursery for children from 
the ages of three to five and it is 
therefore possible to link prenatal, 
maternity and infant welfare work 
with the Junior school. 

“The warden (headmaster) and his 
family occupy a separate house for 
the purpose on the college premises. 
He and his wife act as hosts and 
friendly advisers to pupils, parents 
and staff members. A residence also is 
provided for the teachers. 
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“Village college life is divided into 
two parts: (1) The education of the 
post-primary children, ranging in age 
from eleven to fourteen, and (2) The 
education of village youths and adults 
who are seeking recreational and so- 
cial life similar to that of towns. The 
ultimate objective of the undertaking 
is the general enrichment of rural cul- 
ture and in particular. the suitable 
training of children, youths, and 
adults for improved rural life and in- 
dustry. 

“Although the Bottisham Village 
College, which serves eleven villages 
and a community of about 6,200 peo- 
ple, has a nursery and junior room for 
the children of Bottisham as well as a 
a senior school, the other village col- 
leges as yet make provision only for 
the senior schools and adult activities. 
During the day each college houses 
from 200 to 300 students—boys and 
girls who come on foot, on bicycle or 
by bus. These children who are drawn 
mostly from the agricultural areas re- 
ceive practical education which fits 
them for rural occupations, especially 
agriculture and horticulture. They 
assemble each morning in the large 
hall for a religious service. Little 
stress is laid on scholastic achieve- 
ments as such, and most of the curri- 
culum centres around the children’s 
home and life experiences. Instruc- 
tion in the correct use of English is 
combined with music and the staging 
of plays. Singing and music are 
stressed: for all children, and appre- 
ciation of music is taught by means of 
fine records and the radio. Rural mu- 
sic is not neglected. To emphasize this 
aspect, groups of boys are taught to 
play on shepherd’s pipes which they 
have made themselves. No examina- 
tions are given, and the children re- 
ceive no diplomas when they leave 
school. This eliminates competition 
and cramming for examinations and 
allows the teachers much greater free- 
dom to let each child work at his own 
pace. 

“Experimental fields and gardens 
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and workshops are in continuous use 
by the boys and provide enough ma- 
terial for lessons in arithmetic, chem- 
istry and biology. The main course is 
rural science which teaches the boys 
how to farm profitably on a scientific 
basis. Each village college has from 
eight to fifteen acres of land, some 
of which is set aside for rotation of 
crops. The school kitchen provides a 
steady market for the vegetables and 
fruits raised. Occasionally new vege- 
tables, for which there is a market in 
London, are grown and served to the 
children for their luncheon. This not 
only introduces the new varieties to 
the children but encourages them and 
their parents to raise the vegetables 
at home for the London markets, thus 
helping them improve the economic 
status of the family. 


“The pleasant noonday meals which 
the children and the teachers enjoy in 
common in the large hall deserve men- 
tion, since much attention is given to 
social conduct and manners. This meal 
is not compulsory, but about 90% 
of the pupils buy the hot, two course 
dinner at 2%d (approximately 5c). 
The meal consists of meat, two vege- 
tables and a pudding. The dietitian 
stated that the cost of the food is 
entirely covered by the charge for 
the meal. Underprivileged children 
who are declared by the school doctor 
to be undernourished receive their 
meals free of charge until they have 
reached the proper weight. It is be- 
lieved that these well-balanced, inex- 
pensive meals improve the children’s 
health. The children who bring their 
lunches from home eat them in the 
home economics room. 

“The teachers in charge of rural 
science are agricultural experts, but 
they also teach elementary electrical 
engineering, emphasizing particularly 
the use of electricity in the home and 
the functions and uses of the internal 
combustion engine (keeping in mind 
the farm tractor). 

“The girls are instructed in cook- - 
ery, housewifery and laundry work. 
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They have a well-equipped room for 
needlework and dressmaking. The 
kitchen used for cooking classes is 
equipped with both coal and oil 
stoves, and the laundry is done with 
the same sort of tools the girls will 
find available in their own homes: 
flat or charcoal irons, wash-boards, 
buckets, etc. The recipes used for 
cooking must call for inexpensive food 
in order that the girls may prepare 
them at home as many of them are the 
children of farm laborers with large 
families living on a low income level. 
The children pay for the materials of 
the dresses or aprons they make and 
also for the cakes and jams they use 
or take home. The boys pay for the 
wood they use in their carpentry 
classes. 


“At 3:30 in the afternoon the school 
becomes the common property of the 
alumni, the village young people, and 
the adults. No day pupils are allowed 
on the premises. In addition to the 
assembly-hall, the shops, the labora- 


tories, which are fully equipped for 
adults to use in the evenings, each 


village college has adult lecture 
rooms, a library, and the common- 
room with the hatch (pantry), used 
to prepare light refreshments which 
may be served in the common room. 
The latter is used freely by the young 
and old who do not attend classes but 
want to while away the evening in an 
enjoyable way. Two or three times a 
week the school buses are used in the 
evening to transport the young people 
of the community to and from the 
village college. Former graduates of 
the college and young people between 
fourteen and eighteen years of age 
are carried free of charge; those be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-one pay 
3d; and those over twenty-one pay 6d. 


“The evening courses offered have 
been very popular. They include the 
following: 


(1) University extension courses on 
‘Modern International Problems.’ 
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(2) Various practical activities 
(cookery, needle-work, metal- 
work, engineering, woodwork, 
furniture - making, home - crafts, 
drawing and painting). 


Music and drama. 


Physical education and recrea- 
tion (folk-dancing, badminton, 
table-tennis, etc.) 

General education (modern lan- 
guages, sciences, English, short- 
hand, etc.) 


“In addition to these courses there 
is a broadcast discussion group which 
meets under a capable leader. A series 
of eleven talks on ‘straight-thinking’ 
has been arranged to encourage listen- 
ers to improve their ways of thinking. 


(5) 


“The fees for the adult course 
amount to 2s. 6d. per person for a 
course of twenty hours. Unemployed 
persons—junior and adult—are ad- 
mitted to all courses without payment 
of fees. The courses are held each eve- 
ning of the week except Saturday. 
There may be from four to seven 
different activities carried on each 
night.” 

—Taken from The Country School, 

by Iman Elsie Schatzman, Chicago. 


* * * 


The above exerpt is the basis for 
the development of community schools 
suitable for Canadian children. In Al- 
berta it is likely that the courses 
offered would centre largely on rural 
science, since the chief industry of 
the people is agricultural. However, 
other vocational courses would also 
be offered, for it is evident that chil- 
dren from rural areas will be inter- 
ested in pursuing other occupations 
as, well as farming. There is a tre- 
mendous effort being made to induce 
young people to see the great sig- 
nificance of agriculture as being the 
prime industry in this country. It is 
being proved that the farmer is today 
one of the most respected citizens in 
the province, for his ingenuity, in- 
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dustry and keen bargaining are the 
foundations of its economic security. 


“Village Colleges” are designed 
with the idea of giving practical vo- 
cational training to the 98% of pupils 
who attend public school and who 
never have the opportunity to secure 
a university degree. Such schools 
would necessarily be centralized units 
with dormitories for the youth who 
have long distances to come. These 
schools would operate for twelve 
months of the year so that those 
taking rural science courses would 
have the opportunity to see their ex- 
periments carried through to comple- 
tion. 


There is some basis where students 
can be directed into the fields: where 
their particular aptitudes lie through 
the tests that can be given on enter- 
ing in the colleges and throughout the 
terms. Such aptitude tests are being 
used with decided success in many 
fields of industry today. 


In studying this type of education 
one is confronted with the question 
of “composite schools”. Are they the 
same as community schools or “village 
colleges”? There-are many differences. 
The first’ being that such composite 
schools now in operation ‘do not offer 
as completé courses as the village col- 
leges would have. They are not com- 
plete community centres. One.» must 
not confuse 'the term “community cen- 
tre” as meaning a simple community 
hall, It;is;more than that. All the 
buildings; and: equipment of the vil- 
lage college would be utilized by the 
public for the purpose of added edu- 
cation where desired and for com- 
munity enterprises and entertainment. 


It is’ felt that if :the various de- 
partments of the government could 
combine their efforts into this edu- 
cational. venture. that the results 
would be highly gratifying. The 
health centre, under the Department 
of Health, the agricultural enterprises 
under the Department of Agriculture, 
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the educational courses under the De- 
partment of Education, and the other 
courses offered which could operate 
into industrial fields under the De- 
partments of Trades and Industry, 
Public Works and Lands and Mines. 


When we know that only about one 
child in one hundred ever has the op- 
portunity to go to university, we real- 
ize that the courses offered in high 
school today do not prepare children 
to earn a living. That is the prime in- 
terest of youth. Boys will be more 
eager for advanced courses if they 
know: that such courses will prepare 
them to earn a livelihood. We speak 
these days of courses in citizenship. 
People are not,interested in helping 
one another if they are themselves 
without work and without food. If we 
make an effort to supply men into 
fields of industry that require them, 
train them for the positions and give 
them the chance to earn a satisfactory 
living, then we won’t need to blame 
ourselves for lack of citizenship. 
Bounty and appreciation are insepar- 
able. ° 


Certain sactlend of Alberta are now 
studying .this type,of education for 
its youth. There is some. likelihood 
that military centres, could. be util- 
ized after the war for such centres. If 
more groups could be interested in the 
study of this problem possibly more 
action would be taken. The depart- 
ment of education is offering consid- 
erable assistance in this field of en- 
deavour. 


It is hoped that teachers also will 
take an active interest in this study. 
By havirig discussion. groups prepare 
resolutions in its favour the A.G.M. 
could likely take .adefinite stand in 
its favour! dnd. ‘such action is of. con- 
siderable importance in bringing it 
effectively to the fore.:We hope that 
the leadership, of Alberta teachers 
which has always been on a high level 
will again show its effective influence 
in this important matter. 
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Women and Pensions 
Owendale, Alberta, 
January 16, 1945. 
Dear Sir: 

At the A. G. M. a group of lady 
delegates requested the permission 
from the Provincial Executive to 
draw up a brief to the Board of Ad- 
ministrators of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund in regard to the proposed 
pension scheme whereby women were 
to be paid a smaller pension than men. 
This permission was granted. A com- 
mittee of three was elected. One mem- 
ber, I understand, has since left the 
teaching profession; the two remain- 
ing members, I being one, are so wide- 
ly separated that it has been impos- 
sible to discuss the matter together. 
However, I have felt some responsi- 
bility and so am offering this report. 
It is entirely my own opinion and not 
necessarily the opinion of the other 
member of the Committee and I am 
making it in the form of an open let- 
ter to the members of the A. T. A. 


Since the A. G. M. I. have made 
a study of various pension schemes, 
discussed our proposed scheme with 
numerous people, particularly those 
who have some knowledge of insur- 
ance and have got the opinion of Dr. 
J. M. Thomas, graduate of Toronto 
University, whose Master’s Degree 
and Doctorate were granted to him 
on theses on pensions. According to 
all opinion the key principles must 
be “actuarially sound.” There have 
been too many schemes tried that 
have ended in failure.to take a chance 
by forgetting this principle. 

As far as the Government, the 
school boards and the money paid in 
by the teachers is concerned the 
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amount is exactly the same. As far 
as the money paid back to the teach- 
ers is concerned men and women are 
still treated alike except that the 
woman takes longer to get hers since 
the mortality tables prove that she 
lives longer than the man. 


If she wants to get the same 
amount as the man, one of three 
things may be done: 

1. School boards and the govern- 
ment might encourage women to 
make teaching their life work 
by making larger contributions 
to the pension fund on their be- 
half. 

. Lady teachers might make larg- 
er payments than the men to 
build up their own pensions, 

. Those who only stay in the pro- 
fession a short time might pay 
into the funds a_ sufficient 
amount to build up a fund for 
lady teachers. Since the women 
are the worst offenders in this 
way it might be that their 
money could be used to pay 
equal pensions to the lady teach- 
ers who have made teaching 
their life work. This, however, 
does not seem fair to the men 
who have made teaching their 
life work. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that 
nature has made it possible for 
women who reach sixty-five to live 
longer than the men who reach sixty- 
five. It has made the difference in 
the pension a question of mathematics 
rather than sentiment. Those con- 
cerned may express a choice. 

It is very necessary that questions 
of such importance as this one should 
be in the hands of the teaching body 
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some time before the A. G. M. It 
would help prevent misunderstanding 
and so save time. I quote from Dr. 
Thomas, “I have found a deplorable 
lack of knowledge by teachers on the 
subject (pensions). With this seems 
to go an innocent and _ sublime 
faith in clauses written into a scheme. 
That these provisions cannot be kept 
or at least can be kept for a limited 
time only does not seem to enter into 
their consciousness.” 

I rather feel that such a statement 
applied most aptly to me. I hope it 
doesn’t now! 

My thanks to the Board of Ad- 
ministrators and to the Provincial 
Executive, who through you, Mr. Bar- 
nett, placed the facilities of your of- 
fice at my disposal. 

Yours sincerely, 
ELIZABETH W. DUFF. 
Mr. John Barnett, 
General Secretary, 
Be Tnctier 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Re Canadian Aid to Russia 
Fund 
January 10, 19465. 


To Canadian Publishers and Editors: 

We urgently solicit your co-opera- 
tion in this significant project. 

The Canadian Aid to Russia Fund 
is anxious to ship as much as possible 
warm. clothing for the orphans and 
homeless in the devastated areas of 
Russia. Mrs. Churchill’s Aid-to-Rus- 
sia Fund in Britain, the American 
Russian . relief agency and other 
Allied nations are continuously ac- 
tive. We wish to. build a worthy Ca- 
nadian record in this effort. 

Allied statesman have said that re- 
lief to Russia serves a double purpose. 
It comforts the needy and is an Am- 
bassador of Goodwill. Our gifts will 
help to relieve the sufferings of the 
heroic Russian people and also lay 
the foundations of friendship and 
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strong alliance with Russia—im- 
portant for our own and the world’s 
future peace. 


We hope you will be able to bring 
this to the attention of your readers. 
Committees for this campaign are 
being formed in your district. Gifts 
addressed to the Fund may be ship- 
ped free by rail, to warehouses in 
Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, 
Montreal and Toronto. They will be 
forwarded to Russia as quickly as 
received. Here is a chance for Ca- 
nadians to say a neighborly, hearty, 
“thank you!” to the fighting families 
in Russia. 

We will appreciate your kind at- 
tention. 

Sincerely yours, 
VIRGINIA McLEOD, 
Campaign Director. 

P.S. Russia has not requested aid 
from UNRRA (United Nations Re- 
lief.) 


News from Abroad 


Canadian Army Overseas, 
November 25, 1944. 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

For the past month now I have 
been on attachment to the Canadian 
Army Education Services, pending 
transfer from the R.C.A. I am like- 
ing the new work very much. It is 
something I am much interested in, 
and is more in my own line. The 
transfer back to teaching and “‘civvy” 
life will be easier. I’m getting a start 
on that now. 

Part of our work is enrolling men 
and escorting them on Educational 
Visits. (The British Council looks 
after the actual arrangements for 
the visits. We just deliver the men). 
Recently I accompanied a group on a 
visit to the Imperial Institute in Lon- 
don. The place was just a name to 
us. We didn’t know what it was or 
what we would find there. We got 
a delightful surprise—a tour through 
Canada, from coast to coast. It was 
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almost as good as actually being there 
(Wouldn’t we give anything for the 
real thing?). 


The Institute is an Empire mu- 
seum and centre of information for 
and on the Dominions and Colonies. 
It will take you to any one of them 
and answer practically any question 
you may have concerning them. Our 
visit was all too short. One needs 
several days to see it real thoroughly. 


Having had a visit there, I feel 
that some information about it would 
be of interest to the teachers back 
home, for, not only does our Fed- 
eral Government contribute to its 
support in money, information, films, 
and materials for exhibits, and not 
only have our scientists and indus- 
trialists access to its scientific and 
technical bureau and _ laboratories, 
but, information and material for 
school purposes is there available 
for our teachers. A big part of the 
Institute’s activity is educational. It 
is interested in interesting teachers. 


The Imperial Institute, founded 
in 1893, was established to promote 
the industrial utilization of the raw 
materials of all countries of the Em- 
pire, and a better knowledge and 
understanding of life in the Over- 
seas Empire. 


The scientific and technical work of 
the Institute is carried out by three 
principal departments: Plant and 
Animal Products, Mineral Resources, 
and Rubber Research. Special sec- 
tions deal with inquiries relating to 
the sources, production, uses and 
marketing of raw materials, and the 
collection and dissemination of gen- 
eral and statistical information con- 
cerning them. The Laboratories of 
the Institute are specially equipped 
for the chemical and technical ex- 
amination of raw materials of all 
kinds with a view to determining 
their possible uses and value. Ad- 
visory councils, consultative com- 
mittees, together with current publi- 
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cations and a central library further 
the scientific and technical work. 


The Educational work is extensive. 
The big feature, of course, is the 
Public Galleries. These contain a 
permanent exhibition illustrating the 
life and scenery, the natural resour- 
ces, the industries and handicrafts of 
the Overseas Empire. Sections are de- 
voted to a Dominion or Colony or 
group of Colonies, and their sequence 
is so arranged that a tour of the Gal- 
leries follows a rough geographical 
tour of the Empire. An attempt has 
been made to recapture something of 
the atmosphere of the countries con- 
cerned. Pictorial displays, models, 
relief maps, charts and diagrams sup- 
plement the actual specimens of Em- 
pire products. Color and realism 
are introduced through the use of 
many lighted picture models (dio- 
ramas) of local life and scenery, and 
agricultural and industrial activities. 
Story exhibits trace production and 
manufacture from the raw product 
to the finished article. 


Our trip through the Galleries, un- 
fortunately, was rather rushed. So 
much to be seen and our time so short. 
We paused for a while in the Cana- 
dian section. It seemed _ strange 
having to go on to London to see Can- 
ada. It did almost feel like .being 
back there. Of course, the imagina- 
tion is a wonderful thing. The ex- 
hibits, covering so many aspects of 
our life and scenery, did set the at- 
mosphere. The dioramas (perspec- 
tive models) were quite life-like. 
Lumbering in B. C.—a clever imita- 
tion forest, lumberjacks busy at 
their various activities, big booms 
swinging the huge logs on to the rail 
cars. Down in a nickel mine in On- 
tario: A dairy farm in the West. 
These scenes and many others. The 
story exhibits illustrating the raw 
product through to the finished ar- 
ticle were also well done. A pity 
we had to hurry. There were nu- 


merous large size photographs of 
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life and scenery. One bothered me 
somewhat. It was supposed to show 
Canadian buffalo. These certainly 
never roamed our prairies. Their 
horns were too long and too curved. 
Someone not knowing any better 
must have put it up. And a good 
Canadian cream can was labelled 
“cream churn.” Our tour through 
the rest of the Commonwealth was 
even more hurried. I never covered 
so much geography in my life before. 


Almost breathless after that quick 
once over, we were ushered to the 
small cinema where we were shown 
three films on Canada—cod fishing 
off Gaspé, extra help for the har- 
vests, and lumbering in B. C. (all 
supplied through the National Film 
Board). It indeed was Canada Day 
for us. We enjoyed it all. Then tea 
was served. The Director, Sir Harry 
Lindsay, acted as host. A pleasant 
afternoon and a hospitable recep- 
tion. Tea, too, had to be rushed, 
for the men (hospital patients from 
one of the Units we serve) under the 
charge of the Education Assistant, 
had just time to catch their train. 


I stayed on to have a chat with the 
Director. He explained in more de- 
tail the purpose, work and facilities 
of the Institute. As I’d mentioned 
about having been a teacher, he 
placed his emphasis on the educa- 
tional facilities. Visits by schools 
to the Galleries and cinema. For use 
at the schools—films, lantern slides, 
Empire lecturers, specimen samples 
of raw materials of Empire origin, 
picture cards of Empire scenes and 
industries, story leaflets describing 
Empire products, plus various publi- 
cations (relating to Empire coun- 
tries) for free distribution. And 
something else the Institute seeks to 
promote — correspondence between 
school children in the United King- 
dom and the Overseas Empire. He 


asked if I could give him some names, 
stating age and interests. “Better 
than that,” I replied, “T’ll try to pass 
on your request to the teachers in Al- 
berta. Perhaps they, too, will be 
interested in school correspondence, 
and further, may wish, from time to 
time, to obtain information on the 
various members of the Common- 
wealth. You seem to offer an ideal 
source of supply.” (For those in- 
terested, the address to which to ap- 
ply is: General Secretary, Imperial 
Institute, London, S. W. 7, Eng- 
land). The Director assured me 
that the Institute would be only too 
glad to establish contacts with Ca- 
nadian teachers (he himself toured 
our country in 1935). Any informa- 
tion at all on any member of the 
Commonwealth. There’s an opportun- 
ity to take advantage of a splendid 
offer. 


‘And so another successful and 
valuable visit ended. Since arriv- 
ing here, over a year ago, I’ve had 
visits to a number of places. All have 
been worthwhile; some were’ more 
valuable than others. This to the In- 
stitute has been one of the best. 
Perhaps this one has been of interest 
to you too. 

Sincerely, 
BOB LAYTON (Lieut.) 


S. ALWYN 
BARTLETT 


OPTOMETRIST 


116a 8th Ave. E. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Phone M2684 

In the Chauncey Jewellery Store 
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SCHOOL GRANTS Jucreases 


in Other Provinces 


Saskatchewan 

According to the recent amend- 
ments to The School Grants Act pro- 
visions have been made for the Gov- 
ernment to pay in addition to the 
grants previously received by school 
districts (in the large units) the dif- 
ference between the proceeds of a 9 
mill levy in the rural areas and 14 
mills in the urban areas, and $1500 in 
respect to an ungraded school, and 
$1800 in respect to each continuation 
or High School room in operation in 
the unit. This, of course, ensures that 
rural schools in the units will have the 
wherewithal to finance. In the case 
of: (a) Ungraded schools: Proceeds 
of 9 mills tax, plus grants previously 
paid, plus the difference between the 
proceeds of 9 mills tax and $1500; 
(b) Continuation or High Schools: 
For each room the proceeds of 14 mills 
tax, plus grants previously paid, plus 
difference between proceeds of 14 
mills tax and $1800. 


Ontario 
The A.T.A. office has recently re- 
ceived from Ontario amendments to 
The Department of Education Act 
and regulations respecting general 
legislative grants. 
Grants for Public and Separate 
Schools 
Urban Public and Separate Schools 
1. For urban public and separate 

schools in municipalities having a 

population of: 

(a) 100,000 or more, 30% of the 
approved cost, 

(b) 10,000 or more but less than 
100,000, 35% of the approved 
cost, 

(c) 5,000 or more but less than 
10,000, 42% of the approved 
cost, 


(d) 2,500 or more but less than 
5,000, 50% of the approved 
cost, 

(e) less than 2,500, 60% of the 
approved cost. 


Rural Public and Separate Schools 

2. For rural public and separate 
schools in a public school section 
or separate school organization in 
which the assessment per class- 
room is: 

(a) $80,000 or more, 50% of the 
approved cost, 

(b) $50,000 or more but less than 
$80,000, 60% of the approved 
cost, 

(c) $30,000 or more but less than 
$50,000, 75% of the approved 
cost, 

(d) less than $30,000, 90% of the 
approved cost. 


(2) “Assessment per classroom” 
shall be determined by dividing the 
equalized assessment in counties and 
the actual assessment in territorial 
districts of all the rateable property 
in the public school section or separ- 
ate school organization by the number 
of public school or separate school 
classrooms within the public school 
section or separate school organiza- 
tion, as the case may be. 


Grants for Collegiate Institutes, High 
Schools, and Grade A and Grade B 
Continuation Schools 


1. For collegiate institutes, 


high 
schools, and grade A an grade B 
continuation schools, $10 per pupil 
of average attendance for the pre- 
ceding calendar year. 


. For collegiate institutes, high 
schools, and grade A and grade B 
continuation schools, an additional 
grant where the mill rate is: 
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(a) less than 1 mill, 5% of the 

approved cost, 

1 mill or more but less than 2 

mills, 10% of the approved 

cost, 

2 mills or more but less than 

8 mills, 15% of the approved 

cost, 

3 mills or more but less than 

4 mills, 20% of the approved 

cost, 

4 mills or more but less than 

5 mills, 25% of the approved 

cost, 

5 mills or more but less than 

6 mills, 30% of the approved 

cost, 

6 mills or more but less than 

7 mills, 35% of the approved 

cost, 

(h) 7 mills or more but less than 
8 mills, 40% of the approved 
cost, 

(i) 8 mills or more but less than 
9 mills, 45% of the approved 
cost, 

(j) 9 mills or more but less than 
10 mills, 50% of the approved 
cost, 

(k) 10 mills or more but less than 
11 mills, 55% of the approved 
cost, 

(1) 11 mills or more but less than 
12 mills, 60% of the approved 
cost, 

(m) 12 mills or more but less than 
13 mills, 65% of the approved 
cost, 

(n) 18 mills or more but less than 
14 mills, 70% of the approved 
cost, 

(o) 14 mills or more, 75% of the 
approved cost. 


Grants for Vocational Schools and 
Technical Institutes 
(Day and Evening) 


(g) 


1. For vocational schools and tech- 
nical institutes (day and evening) 
a grant equal to the following per- 
centages of the total salaries paid 
by the board to teachers of day 
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and evening classes for the pre- 
ceding year: 

(a) 90% of the first $20,000, 
'(b) 80% of the next $20,000, 

(c) 70% of the next $20,000, and 
(d) 60% of any further amount. 


. an additional grant equal to 
50% of any amount paid out of 
current revenue . .. during the 
preceding calendar year for: 

(a) the erection of a building or 
portion of a building for the 
special purposes of a day vo- 
cational school; or 

(b) new equipment and furniture 
provided for instructional 
purposes. 

Limiting Conditions 

(a) In no case shall grants to a 
board exceed 95% of the ap- 
proved cost. 
Upon recommendation of the 
inspector the Minister may 
withold the whole or any part 
of the grants payable to any 
board where the school or 
schools are not being operated 
in full compliance with the re- 
quirements of the Acts admin- 
istered by the Department and 
the regulations thereunder. 


(b) 


Re 


Financial Statements Covering 
the Period from March Ist, 1944 
to December 31st, 1944 


According to a resolution of the 
Annual General Meeting it was rec- 
ommended that the financial year of 
the Association should be the calendar 
year: that is, it should end on Decem- 
ber 31st. It was also suggested that 
the financial statements year by year 
be published in the February issue of 
The A.T.A. Magazine. Unfortunately. 
however, the auditors up to date of 
writing have not found it possible to 
proceed with the audit. It is presumed 
that the statement will be available 
for publication in the March issue. 
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List of Sources of Material for Home and 


School Meetings and Child Study Groups 


The first of two articles prepared by 
Dr. S. R. Laycock, 


Western Vice-President, The Canadian Federation of Home and School. 


Magazines 

1. The Parents’ Magazine, Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York, $2.50 a year, 
monthly, on rearing children from 
crib to college. Has something for all 
parents, study group outlines, movie 
guide. The best magazine for those 
isolated from libraries. 

2. National Home and School Bulle- 
tin, four issues yearly, 25 cents a 
year. News of Home and School across 
Canada and interesting articles, Edi- 
tor, Mrs. J. S. Burgoyne, 184 Neville 
Park Blvd., Toronto. 

8. Parent Education Bulletin, The 
Institute of Child Study, St. George 
Street, Toronto, five times a year, 
$1.00 a year. Interesting articles and 
book reviews. 

4, Child Study, The Child Study As- 
sociation of America, 221 W. 57th St., 
New York, quarterly, $1.00 per year. 
For the more thoughtful parent or 
leader of-discussion group. Contains 
study programs and thoughtful ar- 
ticles. 

5. The National Parent-Teacher, 
publication office 600 South Michigan 
Blvd.; Chicago, monthly, $1.25 a year. 
The official organ of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers of 
the U.S.A. Very readable articles, 
study group outlines, book reviews, 
movie guide. 

6. Understanding the Child. The 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, 111 St. George St., Toronto, 
quarterly, fifty cents a year. Excel- 
lent, primarily for teachers, but defi- 
nitely of interest to all thoughtful 
parents. 

7. Provincial Home and School mag- 
azines: 
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(a) The Bulletin of the Saskatche- 
wan Federation of Home and School, 
30 cents a year, Saskatoon, Sask. 

(b) The Alberta Home and School 
News, 25 cents a year, Calgary, Alta. 
(c) The British Columbia Parent- 
Teacher News, 25 cents a year, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

(d) Manitoba Home and School News- 
letter, Winnipeg, Man. 

(e) Ontario Home and School Review, 
25 cents a year, 79 Queen St. E., To- 
ronto, Ont. ' 

(f) Nova Scotia, The Home and 
School Quarterly, Truro, N.S. 


Child Study Courses 


1. Child Psychology, Department of 
Extension, University of Saskatche- 
wan, Saskatoon, $1.00. Written by Dr. 
S. R. Laycock, consists of twelve mim- 
eographed lectures, over 200 pages. 
Cheapest method of obtaining ma- 
terial on child psychology. Written 
for the more thoughtful parent. 

2. Child Psychology for Parents, 
Department of Extension, University 
of British .Columbia, Vancouver, a 
series of twelve bulletins for study 
groups. These are very simply writ- 
ten and are suitable for groups of 
parents who have had no background 
in child - psychology. 

3. Marriage and Family Living, De- 
partment of Extension, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, a series 
of bulletins for study groups, $1.00 
for series. 


Sources of Pamphlet. Material 


1. The National Committee - for 
Mental Hygiene, 111 St. George St., 
Toronto 5—School for Parents, the 
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C.B.C. 1943 series of radio talks of 
that name, 15 cents each. Other pam- 
phlets available. 

2. The University of Saskatchewan 
Bookstore, Saskatoon: A ‘series of 30 
pamphlets written by Dr. S. R. Lay- 
cock. The following sell for seven 
cents each: Every Child Brings His 
Home to School, Lefthandedness, 
Speech Defects, Shyness, The Psy- 
chology of Audiences, Teachers’ Atti- 
tudes to Children’s Mistakes, What 
are the Effects Upon Older Adoles- 
cents of Entering the Armed Forces?, 
The Parents’ Responsibility for the 
Right Kind of School, Why Did You 
Do That? The following pamphlets 
sell for ten cents each: Understand- 
ing Children’s Fears, Social and Emo- 
tional Readiness for School, Do Our 
Schools Meet the Basic Needs of Chil- 
dren?, Back of Adolescence Lies Early 
Childhood, Intelligent Intelligence 
Testing, Helping the Bright Pupil, 
Helping the Below Average Pupil, 
The Diagnostic Approach to Prob- 
lems of Pupil Adjustment, The Teach- 
ing of Guidance in:the High School, 
Extra-Curricular. Activities in. ‘ithe 
Modern School,, Helping Adolescents 
Solve. Their Problems, Helping. Ado- 
lescents Adjust to Their Physical De- 
velopment, Adolescents’ -Problems— 
Finding. a Philosophy of Life, Adoles; 
cents’ Problems—Growing up -Emo- 
tionally, A Hall -valnation Scale for 
Teaghers,, : 

8. The Provincial Department’ of 
Public Health:. A-number of free 
pamphlets on health and nutrition. 

4. The Child Study Association ' of 
America, 221 West 57 St., New York 
City, N.¥., -U.S:A.: 

(1) Child Study Groups, A Seiten 
for Leaders, 25 cents. 

(2) Parents’ Bookshelf, a Selected 
List of Books for Parents, 10 cents. 

(3) Book of the Year for Children, 
15 cents. ‘ 

(4) When Children Ask About Sex, 
20 cents. 
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(5) Music and the Child, 20 cents. 

(6) A series of pamphlets on vari- 
ous childhood problems. Send for cat- 
alogue. 


5. The Iowa Child Welfare Station, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.: 
A very complete set of child welfare 
pamphlets on a wide variety of topics, 
e.g., Health Protection of The Pre- 
School Child, Discipline, Sex Conduct, 
Juvenile Delinquency, Musical Guid- 
ance for Young Children, The Mod- 
ern Child and Religion, Stuttering in 
the Pre-School Child, etc. 


6. The National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. A number of pamphlets 
and leaflets. Send for price list. 


6. The Institute for Child Study, St. 
George St., Toronto: A series of pam- 
phlets on problems of child training. 
Send for price list. 


8. Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C.: A wide variety of pamphlets at 
a nominal price. 


9. The Association for Family Liv- 
ing, 209 South State Street, Suite 
1426, Chicago 4, Ill., U.S.A. Send ten 
cents for their list of inexpensive ma- 
terials. It lists a wide range of pam- 
phlets under the general headings: 
Adolescents and Children in War- 
time, Marriage Today and Everyday; 
For . Victory at Home, The War on 
Home. Fronts, Family Relationships, 
Home-School Relationships, Guidance, 
Habit Training, Growth and Develop- 
ment, Sex Education, Problems of 
Youth, Preparation for Marriage, 
Marital Relationships, Recreation and 
Culture; Philosophy and Religion, So- 
cial ‘Problems, Material for Leaders 
and Staffs. 


Books 


1. Wolf, Anna, A Parents Manual, 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 1941, 
Musson Co. Canadian Agent, price 
$3.50. This is the easiest book to read 
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for parents who have not had much 
background in this field. 

2. Reynolds, Martha, Children from 
Seed to Saplings, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1939, Am. price $2.50. McLeod 
Co. Canadian Agent. This book is for 
grown-ups who want to know more 
about children and has a chapter on 
each period: Before Birth, Babyhood, 
The Pre-School Age, Early Childhood, 
ete. It is easy to read. 

3. Fletcher, B. A., Child Psychology 
for Parents, The Ryerson Press, To- 
ronto, 40 cents. A small paper-bound 
book specially written for study 
groups. 

4. Parents’ Questions, edited by the 
staff of the Child Study Association of 
America, New York, price $2.00. 
Deals with Habit Training, Discipline, 
Health Attitudes, The Child’s Emo- 
tions, Sex in Childhood, ete. Easy 
reading. 

5. DeSchweinitz, K., Growing Up, 
The Macmillan Co., New York, $2.75. 
The story of how we are born and 
grow up. Beautifully written for read- 
ing by children nine to twelve years 
of age. 

6. Strain, F. B., New Patterns in 
Sex Teaching, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1936, Am. price $2.00, The Ry- 
erson Press, Toronto, Canadian 
Agent. The normal sex interest of 
children and their guidance from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

7. Anderson, H. H., Children in the 
Family, D. Appleton Century Co., 
New York, 1937, The Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, Canadian Agent, Price $2.25. 
A delightfully written book with 
many suggestions for the physical 
and mental hygiene of children. Could 
be read by the average parent. 

8. Weill, Blanche, Through Chil- 
dren’s Eyes, Island Work Shop Press, 
New York City, 1940. True stories out 
of the practice of a consultant psy- 
chologist. 

9. Washburn, R., Children Have 








Their Reasons, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York, 1942, The Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, Canadian Agent, price 
$2.50. This book is based on the view 
that though children may be ignorant 
and inexperienced people they are 
human beings governed by the same 
biological and physical laws as grown 
people. Parents are encouraged to ask 
themselves, “If I were in the child’s 
shoes what would be my reasons, ex- 
cuses and explanations?” 

10. Gruenberg, S. M., The .Family 
in a World at War, Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1942, Musson Co., Cana- 
dian Agent, price $3.00. This book is 
written by a number of authorities 
and is meant to help parents to under- 
stand children’s problems in wartime. 

11. Zeligs, R., Glimpses into Child 
Life, W. Morrow and Co., 1942, Mc- 
Clelland Canadian Agent, price $4.00. 
Based on information derived from | 
the children themselves, this book for 
parents is a study of the normal 
twelve-year-old child in the home, the 
school and the community, dealing 
with him as a person whose individ- 
uality must be understood. 

12. Gesell, A., and Ilg, F. L., Infant 
and Child in the Culture of Today, 
Harper and Bros., New York, Musson 
Book Co., Toronto, Canadian Agent, 
price $5.00. This book gives the 
growth characteristics of infant and 
child and outlines specific techniques 
for effective guidance and wise psy- 
chological care. 

18. Landreth, C., Education of the 
Young Child—a Nursery School Man- 
ual, John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
price $2.50. Formulates the needs of 
the young child and the means of 
meeting them. 

14. Meek, L. H., Your Child’s Devel- 
opment and Guidance—Told in Pic- 
tures, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Toronto, 
1940, price $2,50. 

(To be Continued) 
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Edmonton Public Schools Festival 


By J. Norman Eagleson, Mus. Bac.. 
Supervisor of Music, Edmonton Public Schools 


ARLY in 1944 the Edmonton 
public school teachers by com- 
mon consent and with the approval 
of the School Board, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the Depart- 
ment of Education completed plans 
for the immediate inauguration of a 
new type of school Festival. Pro- 
ceeding as a branch of the Edmonton 
Teachers’ Association an organiza- 
tion was set up under the name of the 
Edmonton Public Schools Festival As- 
sociation and a Constitution drafted. 
The aims and objects of this new ven- 
ture were affirmed in these words: 
“To offer to as many as possible of 
the Edmonton Public School pupils, 
and in accordance with their apti- 
tudes, opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of public 
group expression in the aesthetic 
branches of their school activities 
with special reference to art, music, 
folk dancing, gymnastics, drama- 
tics, verse speaking.” 

Such desirable aims have been in 
the minds of the teachers for several 
years. While for over a quarter of a 
century the city schools had consist- 
ently given the strongest kind of sup- 
‘port to the Provincial and District 
competitive Festivals it was seen that, 
by reason of the dominating competi- 
tive element, there was a lack of suf- 
ficient accord with present school 
aims to justify the time and effort 
expended. When, a few years ago, 
the Department of Education launch- 
ed its revised Programme of Studies 
based on new philosophies it soon be- 
came obvious that this different ap- 
proach in education, if it should have 
any chance of working at all, must 
place competition as secondary to co- 
operation. The placing of co-opera- 
tion on the downbeat gives accentu- 
ation to the new view regarding the 
value of Festival movements as re- 
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lated to vital school interests. Our 
teachers have become pretty well 
agreed that the traditional Festival, 
though finding the schools a fine field 
for exploitation, fails to mesh in with 
the present day pull in education. In 
principle it is not going our way nor 
does it wish to. Something had to 
be done about it. Inevitably it meant 
a separation from the Provincial 
Musical Festival and the setting up 
of a new organization better fitted 
to integrate its activities with domi- 
nant school policies now prevailing. 


There are three chief features of 
difference between the new-type 
Festival and the traditional Competi- 
tive Festival: 


(1) It is strictly non-competitive. 
No marks, ratings, certificates 
or awards of any description 
are given. Commentators, if 
employed, give constructive 
criticisms; the term ‘“Adju- 
dicator” is avoided. 

It is comprehensive. That is, 
it is not limited to music or to 
music and speech but em- 
braces all forms of creative 
endeavor represented in the 
course of studies. 


It is decentralized. From five 
to ten zones are defined over 
the city school area, each zone 
operating a complete  festi- 
val unit while still responsible 
to the central committee. 
Local autonomies will doubt- 
less be recognized as the plan 
matures. 

From the beginning, the Depart- 
ment of Education has evinced a keen 
interest in the proposals of the new 
organization. A delegation headed 
by Dr. Newland, Supervisor of 
Schools, attended one of the earlier 
meetings and expressed sincere en- 
dorsation of the arrangements. There 
followed a grant toward meeting the 


(2) 


(3) 
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expenses of the undertaking. In May 
the Department issued its Second 
Bulletin on School Festivals, using 
the Edmonton Schools Festival as the 
topic throughout. The following is a 
quotation from the Department’s 
Bulletin: 


“The festival or ‘festive’ day is re- 
garded by scholars and teachers as 
a school day of another sort, not a 
holiday but an occasion for a ‘get 
together’ with their neighbors. 
There, to each other, the classes 
joyously sing, dance, speak and act 
their prepared pieces, pieces they 
all know for they are selected from 
their regular school programmes. 
The atmosphere of these occasions 
is that of sympathy and conviviality 
with no intrusion of an attitude 
of combativeness. Performing 
classes aim directly toward doing 
justice to the artistic rights of the 
numbers offered, in so far as such 
can be achieved in a limited school 
time-table. In all former festival 
experience there never was a time 
when children were afforded the 
opportunity of meeting other 
school children of neighboring 
schools in the exercise of the arts, 
with no thought in mind other than 
the fullest of sympathetic interest 
in each other’s efforts. Such oc- 
casions stimulate the child’s appre- 
ciation of the beauty and dignity of 
these branches of his school work 
as well as cultivate the social grace 
of living and working in harmony 
with one’s neighbors.” Much of 
the idealogy of the new school Fes- 
tival is compressed in the foregoing 
quotation. 


Last Spring having seen the first 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO SAVE! You can do this by checking over your ward- 


robe. 


Preserve your good garments 


of these festivals, the movement may 
be said to be quite in its infancy. If 
properly vitaminized the infant may 
be expected to prosper and grow in 
the favor of God and most men. The 
zonal festivals were spread over a 
period of three weeks, from April 
24th to May 12th on such dates as 
suited the convenience of all con- 
cerned. Except for one instance of 
overlapping it was possible for any- 
one to visit all of the units. The pub- 
lic was admitted free of charge and 
attended in very satisfactory num- 
bers considering the seating accommo- 
dation available. The laying out of 
festival zones was somewhat con- 
ditioned by the location, size and ac- 
cessibility of auditoriums. All three 
factors were rarely found to be ideal 
at any one time. One of the most 
spacious school auditoriums is situ- 
ated over half a mile from the street 
railway thus creating a problem of 
transportation. This problem was not 
eased by the incident of an unexpect- 
ed heavy snowfall on May 10th. In 
each centre hundreds of exhibits of 
art work done by the children were 
posted on large display frames in the 
corridors and side rooms. In the next 
festival it is hoped that this exhibit 
will be extended to include mdny 
samples of shop work. 

Prior to last Spring’s festival one 
expected to hear (and one did hear) 
some voicing of skepticism as to the 


for future use. 


Dyeing will restore faded garments for further smart 


wear. 


Send in your dyeing work NOW, so that it will be 


ready for the milder days. 


M7926 


Out-of-Town Orders Given Prompt Attention. 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 
Plant: 902 - 4th Avenue West, Calgary 
Branches: 613 Centre Street, 234 - 12th Ave. W. 
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maintenance of that standard of mu- 
sical performance identified with the 
competitive festivals. After hearing 
the School Festivals, however, it was 
generally admitted that there was no 
lowering either in the merit of the 
selections performed or in the quality 
of the performances when viewed as 
a whole. While the children were on 
their mettle to the same degree as if 
being marked, there was an abandon- 
ment of those unnatural tensions so 
conspicuous in musical contests. 
Amongst the aggregate 5,600 children 
who took part there was not a single 
instance recorded where a child in- 
quired about marks or comparisons. 
It was everywhere manifest that they 
were content with the experience and 
joy of expressing themselves. 

As the “D-Day” of the Festival’s 
presentation approached, many un- 
expected problems and complications 
arose. The transportation of hund- 
reds of children and hundreds of 
chairs required careful organizing; 
the proper type of display racks for 
Art exhibits were not to be found and 
had to be hurriedly improvised; 
chairmen and reception committees 
had to be secured; place and direction 
cards made up, etc. However, there 
was no problem too vexatious to be 
handled smoothly by the several sub- 
committees who, without exception, 
worked with admirable energy and 
unity. 

While the Constitution calls for the 
employment of Commentators, three 
of the five zonal festivals preferred 
to omit all acts of official criticism; 
as an experiment they were granted 
exemption. But whether or not Com- 
mentators were engaged, there was 
general satisfaction with the result. 
The question will probably be one of 
more searching debate by the 1945 
Committee. 

The festival of the North Centre 
zone, consisting of Norwood, Spruce 
Ave., and H. A. Gray schools, pre- 
sented notable features of interest 
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arising from the individuality of their 
point of view regarding the new-type 
Festival as it affected Elementary 
Grades. With them the Festival was 
an all-out interest of children and 
staff. All classes, whether participat- 
ing or not, were ushered to the H. A. 
Gray auditorium, this necessitating 
two programmes by reason of limi- 
tation of space. This was excellent 
from the point of view of service to 
the children and their teachers but 
precluded that other value, achieved 
elsewhere, of community demonstra- 
tion. The community link was 
welded through the medium of an 
evening concert in each of these 
schools directly following the festival. 
Here also was the innovation of stu- 
dent chairmen. Two boys and two 
girls were assigned the important 
duties of announcers and carried 
through with efficiency and aplomb. 
This plan doubtless had the happy ef- 
fect of increasing the children’s per- 
sonal interest in the festival. At the 
close of each session tea was served 
to the visiting teachers and officials 
in the spacious library of the school. 
Subsequently this zone conducted a 
methodical retrospection by way of a 
questionnaire circulated amongst staff 
members. Through the thirty-one 
questions asked, opinions were sought 
on policies and on the various situa- 
tions that presented themselves in 
their festival. Space will not permit 
a digest of the answers recorded but 
one can unhesitatingly recommend 
the idea for general adoption; it car- 
ries something of the strategic value 
of the military reconnoissance. 


When the Festival Committee ex- 
amines the statistics it should be 
gratified with the result of their first 
experiment in operating a School Fes- 
tival “on their own.”’ The total en- 
tries numbered 188. It must be re- 
membered that this number refers 
to classes, no solo items being ad- 
mitted. There were 77 music entries, 
76 Physical Education, 25 Choral 
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Speech and 10 Dramatics. As a rule, 
each regional festival aimed to ar- 
range the numbers in the form of a 
diversified and balanced programme. 
Such a form was taken by ten of the 
fourteen programmes, the others be- 
ing either all music or all Physical 
Education. 

The value of competitive festivals 
lies mainly in their efficacy in set- 
ting high artistic standards of per- 
formance. Adjudicators are, of 
course, an absolute essential in such 
festivals. In school systems where 
no special supervisors are employed 
there would appear to be a fair case 
for the competitive festival with the 
services of imported adjudicators. 


The value in such cases is somewhat 
analagous to that of the regular ser- 
vices of a piano tuner who sets and 
maintains the true pitch of the in- 
strument. But in cities and districts 
where Supervisors of long experience 
and special training are continuously 
employed it is the essence of their 
duties to maintain constant surveil- 
lance over the quality of the work in 
their charge. It is here that the com- 
prehensive non-competitive festival 
should find its natural setting. 
Reaching out as it does to all sections 
of the community through the zonal 
plan, school interests are the more 
effectively brought home to the 
citizenry. 


Financial Statement of the 1944 Session of the Summer 
School Students’ Union of the University of Alberta 


Exhibit “A” 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
For the 1944 Session (Year Ended October 31, 1944) 


Receipts 
Fees 
Bond Interest 


Disbursements 
Athletics 
Awards and Prizes 
Roller Skating 


Entertainment 
Dances 
Teas 
Picnics 
Films 


Administration and Sundry 
Honoraria to Chairman 
Committees 
Bulletin 
Committee Expenses 
Sundries 


$1,066.00 
16.25 


$1,082.25 


200.00 
8.00 
24.50 
44.99 


Excess of Receipts over Expenditures 


Represented by: 


Balance on deposit with University 


of Alberta, October 31, 1944 


$563.76 


Balance on deposit with University 


of Alberta, October 31, 1943 


Increase in Funds 


505.24 


$ 58.52 
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Exhibit “B” 






Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
As at October 31, 1944 


Assets 


Current Assets 


Balance on deposit with University 


of Alberta 


Total Current Assets 
Fixed Assets—at cost 

Office Equipment 
Sports Equipment 


Surplus 


Balance as at hand October 31,1943 
Add: Excess of Receipts over Expenditures 


Surplus as at October 31, 1944 


Dominion of Canada Bond (at cost) 


EDMONTON, Alberta, December 13, 1944. We have audited the accounts of 
the Summer School Students’ Union for year ended October 31, 1944, and 


$ 563.76 
505.00 


$1,068.76 


$ 46.25 


125.00 171.25 


$1,240.01 


Liabilities and Surplus 


$1,181.49 
58.52 


$1,240.01 


have received all the information and explanations we have required. In our 
opinion the above Statement of Assets and Liabilities, Exhibit “B” is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Union’s 
affairs, according to the best of our information, the explanations given to us 


and as shown by the books. 


Wm. James Cousins, Treasurer 


WINSPEAR, HAMILTON, ANDERSON & CO. 


Teachers, librarians, students, par- 
ents, counselors, war workers, return- 
ing veterans and others interested in 
postwar jobs will want to read a new 
six page leafilet on Occupations in 
Lelevision by John E. Crawford of 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
just published by Occupational Index, 
Inc., New York University, New York 
3, N. Y. Single copies are 25c, cash 
with order. 


MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL OCCASIONS 


All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 
ments and Music 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 
(8 Doors East Bank of Montreal) 
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Chartered Accountants, Honorary Auditors. 


Postwar Jobs in Television 








In brief, readable style the author 
discusses postwar prospects, training 
required, methods of entrance and 
advancement, range of salaries, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of tele- 
vision as a career. For those who 
want detailed data 3 sources of 
further information are listed, and 
the 5 best books are recommended 
from a collection of 21 publications 
examined in preparing the folder. 
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Books I Have Liked 

R. S. Sheppard, M.A., M.Educ., Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Bdmonton: 

I have found the following four 
books very helpful and enjoyable: 
Personnel Work in High School pub- 
lished by Silver Burdett Company; 
Theory and Practice in the Element- 
ary School published by Macmillan 
Company; Lassie Come Home pub- 
lished by John C,. Winston Company; 
A Cwe te Treason published by Copp 
Clark Company. 

os * oe 

Miss Maimie Simpson, M. Sc., M. 
Educ., Strathcona High School, Ed- 
monton: 

Do Adolescents Need Parents? by 
Katherine Whiteside Taylor. If you 
are the parent of a teen-ager, or if 
you deal with teen-agers, this book 
will interest you. People Are Import- 
ant by Ruch, Mackenzie and McClean; 
for the teen-ager himself. Stars to 
Steer By; by Louis Untermeyer; an 
anthology of poetry, delightfully illus- 
trated, for all “land-wandering, sea- 
faring, sky-searching boys and girls.” 

And for around your fire of an eve- 
ning—The Book of Small by Emily 
Carr. If you know Vancouver 
Island you will enjoy this book par- 
ticularly, Cluny Brown by Margery 
Sharpe; author of the Nutmeg Tree, 
Cluny is a character you will be glad 
to know. The Hawthorn Tree by Paul 
Green you will want to own for you 
will read bits of it over and over 
again. Some papers and letters on life 
and the theatre: “With easy infor- 
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Turns with a Bookworm 


mality the author sets down his 
thoughts on education, art, and life in 
the war-torn world of 1948. Each 
chapter is complete in itself, but all 
are built on a central theme.” 

The following are good books for 
reference: Talks to Beginning Teach- 
ers of English by Dorothy Dakin; 
Common Errors in English and How 
to Avoid Them by Alexander M. 
Witherspoon, Ph.D.; A Living Gram- 
mar by Winifred Watson and Julius 
M. Nolte. 


Book Review 
By H. F. Dickson, B.A., 
Balmoral School 

Compiled for the benefit of pupils 
at the National Academy of Broad- 
casting, Washington, D.C., the volume 
entitled How to Speak and Write for 
Radio by Alice Keith (Musson Book 
Co., Canadian Agents) has been selec- 
ted as the textbook for the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps Correspondence Course on 
Radio Speaking and Writing. Miss 
Keith’s book might also serve as a 
reference book or for. self-study use, 
whether for full-time radio work or 
the occasional appearance before a 
microphone. The author, as a pioneer 
in radio. education, helped launch the 
Damrosch School Concerts, the Ameri- 
can School of the Air, and other pro- 
jects, and has lectured at leading uni- 
versities. The section on speech train- 
ing is simple and concise. The profes- 
sional scripts given as examples of 
writing for the radio make up the 
greater part of the book, and here, 
with brief explanations of their spe- 
cial requirements, we find everything 
from newscasts, sportscasts, and com- 
mercials to round-table discussions, 
music continuities, and drama. Read- 
ing it as a teacher I was most im- 
pressed with the book’s possibilities 
as an inspiration. to senior English 
pupils for simple, ‘forceful language. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
in Reading Readiness 


By Robert Warren, B.A., 


Inspector of Schools of Killam Schooi Division, 
now attending Harvard University. 


(This study was conducted with the assistance of the teachers from the Killam, 
Camrosé, Provost, and Wainwright inspectorates.) 


N THE past twenty years, much 

has been written concerning the 
concept of “reading readiness”. Un- 
fortunately there has been a tendency 
to identify readiness. with (1) Intel- 
ligence, or (2) Maturation, rather 
than to recognize these as components 
of a total complex. To identify readi- 
ness with intelligence is to suggest 
that it is something so much deter- 
mined by the genes of the organism as 
to defy attempts at improvement; to 
identify it with maturation is to sug- 
gest that it is something we should 
await “Micawber-like” to turn up. 
Gates has consistently held to the 
viewpoint that reading readiness may 
be improved by a proper develup- 
mental sequence of learning activities. 
Dearborn, in reviewing the studies on 
maturation vs. learning says, “Just 
because behavior develops on a fixed 
schedule, is by itself, no proof of the 
absence of learning, and again, 
“Reading readiness to expand our 
present illustration is a somewhat 
new and popular concept, and there is 
something to be said for it, but there 
is also a lot of foolishness about it. If 
children are not ready at six for what 
has been prepared for them, why not 
change the reading menu to something 
that is edible rather than just wait- 
ing for the children to change.” 

While many experimental studies 
have been made concerning the devel- 
opment and application of readiness 
programmes, the typical rural school 
has been overlooked both in the re- 
search and in the application of its 
findings. This is due in part, no doubt, 
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to the great difficulties involved in 
conducting research among scattered 
groups of pupils, as well as to the 
mistaken impression current, that the 
smaller classes of the rural schools 
automatically insure individualized 
instruction. It is true that in many 
rural schools some modification is 
made in the primary reading classes 
to meet the needs of the slower and 
brighter pupils, but it is based upon 
the rate rather than the content of 
instruction. The result is that the 
slower pupils develop a distaste for 
reading—a distaste that cannot be 
alleviated by “courtesy” promotions, 
and which often persists throughout 
school life. 


One of the chief difficulties in de- 
veloping a readiness programme for 
rural schools is that of finding a suit- 
able criterion for differentiating 
pupils who are ready from those who 
are not ready to read. When one con- 
siders the generic nature of readiness, 
it would appear that the process of 
differentiation is too complex for 
other than highly trained teachers. 
This problem of finding a single cri- 
terion of differentiation has been in- 
vestigated by Morphett and Wash- 
burne. In a much quoted study involv- 
ing one hundred and forty-one chil- 
dren in the Winnetka schools, they 
discovered that mental age was the 
best single factor for determining 
readiness to read. “hey concluded 
that, “A mental age of six years must 
be reached before success will be prob- 
able, and that we can be much more 
certain of success if the mental age is 
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six years six months or over. This 
conclusion is in accord with that 
reached by Bigelow, who used a com- 
bined criteria of mental age and 
chronological age to determine a 
child’s probable success in reading. 
Dean found that mental age was the 
most valuable single factor for the 
prediction of reading success. He 
states, “It is extremely doubtful 
therefore whether children of mental 
age less than six years six months 
should attempt the reading process 
unless they have other talents which 
might reasonably point to success.” 
Gates, (op. cit.), accepts the above 
findings with the reservation, “The 
fact remains that it has by no means 
been proved as yet that a mental age 
of six years six months is a proper 
minimum to prescribe for learning to 
read by all school methods or organ- 
izations, or all types of teachers.” 


Enough has been said to indicate a 
considerable unanimity of opinion 
concerning mental age as a useful cri- 
terion for differentiating pupils who 
are ready from those who are not 
ready to read. The purpose of the 
Killam experiment was twofold: 

1. To determine whether mental age 
test score or reading readiness 
test score would give a better pre- 
diction ef success in primary read- 
ing. 

2. To evaluate a reading readiness 
programme in rural and village 


schools for pupils who were under 
the mental age of six years seven 
months. (Six years seven months 
was chosen in preference to six 
years six months in order to secure 
a group of pupils sufficiently large 
to permit statistical inference.) 


Preliminary meetings were held 
with the teachers to secure uniformity 
in the administration and scoring of 
the tests, and detailed outlines of the 
courses to be followed were distrib- 
uted. It is interesting to note that the 
mental age scores and the readiness 
scores reported by those teachers who 
were unable to attend the preliminary 
meetings were so definitely typical, 
that it was necessary to ignore them 
in the final tabulation of the results. 


The schools were arbitrarily divided 
into control and experimental groups 
in advance of testing to facilitate the 
distribution of material. The original 
control group consisted of 122 pupils 
from five village and thirty-three 
rural schools, while the original ex- 
perimental group consisted of 131 
pupils from five village and thirty 
rural schools. The Detroit Beginning 
First Grade Intelligence Test and the 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 
were given ten days after school open- 
ing. 

Complete tables of results, together 
with interpretation, conclusions, and 
bibliography will appear in the next 
issue of The A.T.A. Magazine. 
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Whither, Progressive Education? 


By Irvine H. Graham, M.A.., 


Provincial Normal School, Calgary 


(Ever since the change in name of the Pro 


essive Education Association 


in the summer of 1944, there has been increased speculation on the merits and 
demerits of Progressivism in Education.) 


HE questions, naturally, that come 


, to the average person’s mind are: 
What is the future of Progressive 
Education? Should one look to Pro- 
gressivism as a permanent thing in 
Educational circles or is it just a 
passing phase? 

In endeavoring to find answers for 
these questions let us inquire into the 
thoughts and appraisals of the great 
thinkers. and authorities in educa- 
tional circles. Since many in the 
teaching profession would agree that 
John Dewey formulated the basic phil- 
osophy for progressivism let us look 
into his reaction to some of the things 
that have been done in the name of 
this theory of education in recent 
years. 

In discussing the excessive import- 
ance given by ultra-progressives on 
activity, and interests and needs of 
children, and, to the majority of 
teachers, the obnoxious idea that chil- 
dren should choose what they should 
do in school, John Dewey makes a 
definite criticism. In his book, Experi- 
ence and Education, on pages 81-83 
the following is found: 


Overemphasis upon activity as 
an end, instead of upon intelli- 
gent activity, leads to identifica- 
tion of freedom with immediate 

- execution of impulses and desires 
... Traditional education tended 
to ignore the importance of per- 
sonal impulse and desire as mov- 
ing springs. But this is no reason 
why progressive education should 
identify impulse and desire with 
purpose and thereby pass lightly 
over the need for careful obser- 
vation for wide range of inform- 
ation, and for judgment if stu- 
dents are to share in the forma- 
tion of the purposes which acti- 
vated them. 
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In other places in this book, Dewey 
recognizes the sickly sentimentality 
about the interests and needs of chil- 
dren.. He does not want a spoiled 
child, who insists that persons and 
objects cater to him, and who refuses 
to do anything that he does not feel 
like doing at the time. This coddling 
and spoiling process renders the child 
averse to, and comparatively incom- 
petent in, situations which require 
effort and perserverance in overcom- 
ing obstacles. 

Dewey also points out that not all 
experiences are educative, some are 
definitely “mis-educative.” This is as 
true of any progressive school which 
is centered in aimless improvisation 
as it is of the traditional school in- 
culcating a hate for the tools of‘learn- 
ing. He is especially concerned with 
the quality of experience, not only the 
aspect of agreeableness or disagree- 
ableness but its influence on later ex- 
perience. 


With regard to the child-centered 
school, Dewey would say that there 
are social controls in every situation. 
If you can’t have rules then no game. 
As long as the game goes on with rea- 
sonable smoothness, the players do not 
feel that they are submitting to ex- 
ternal imposition but that they are 
playing the game. These rules have 
the sanction of tradition and prece- 
dent, so that when it is necessary for 
the teacher to speak firmly, he does 
so with Dewey’s blessing. However, 
he should employ social controls, dis- 
cipline by indirection, as a general 
rule, reducing to a minimum instances 
in which he has to exercise authority 
in a personal way. He would say that 
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much of the ineffective discipline of 
the new schools is due to poor plan- 
ning. 

Something of the chaotic opinions 
that exist with regard to what pro- 
gressive education really means is 
revealed in an article by Orata in the 
educational magazine Educational 
Administration and Supervision, 22: 
361-374, 1936, and titled “Conflicting 
Viewpoints in Contemporary Educa- 
tion.” He made a brave effort to iden- 
tify some of the recognized fifty-seven 
varieties of progressive education. 
Just to indicate what these are like, 
a few might be mentioned. The ex- 
treme right group would use progres- 
sive methods to put over traditional 
subject matter. The extreme left 
would use the project method of old. 
Another group would advocate indoc- 
trination as a method to achieve the 
ideal of democracy, hence the paradox 
of traditional procedure for a pro- 
gressive objective, or achieving de- 
mo¢racy by undemocratic methods. 

The question comes up as to wheth- 
er the progressive school has any un- 
derlying philosophy and Orata won- 
ders if Dewey and Bode have failed 
to give it one—or, perhaps, it would 
be better to say that they have not 
made their philosophy clear or that 
their stand on each educational issue 
is capable of more than one interpre- 
tation. Anyone reading most books on 
progressive education theory would 
find that, without the slightest degree 
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of equivocation, authors tell us what 
education is not and what progressive 
schools should not do with reference 
to it, but leave it to the reader to 
figure out for himself what they do 
mean by the term, and what he should 


do with reference to it. Philoso- 
phers should give their answers to 
these basic issues in education that 
they have raised, and until they do 
one is tempted to ride more than one 
horse, start off in all directions and 
still feel safe on the ground that one 
direction is as good as another, as 
long as it is not back toward tra- 
ditionalism. 


Even Dewey is afraid of “soft 
pedagogy” and definitely warns teach- 
ers against it. He maintains that in 
the activity curriculum we must 
guard against play, triviality, instead 
of intellectual work, habits of con- 
centration, and prolonged study. Of 
course, the activity proponents main- 
tain that their type of curriculum 
offers the best opportunity for train- 
ing in research techniques, independ- 
ence, and study habits, and release 
from the superficiality, artificiality, 
and narrowness of textbook learning. 
On the other hand, leaders of the old 
school would instill obedience, rev- 
erence for hard work, and training of 
the will. The weak teacher, apparent- 
ly, in an activity school could do much 
damage. 


Where visiting teachers DINE and meet 
their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 
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Re References for Health 2 

‘On page 55 of Bulletin A, there is a 
list of reference material for teachers 
and students. Some of this is out of 
print, or otherwise unavailabke. 

In place of the 1st, 2nd, 4th and 5th 
references on this list, teachers are 
asked to substitute the “Health Study 
Kit” to be had at the price of 35 cents 
from the Health Study Bureau, 30 
Bloor St. West, Toronto 5. 

The $rd reference on this list is out 
of print and should be dropped from 
the list. 


“Rough Work” in Examination 
Booklets 

In certain of the examination book- 
lets, especially those for examinations 
in Mathematics, to be used by candi- 
dates writing on the Grade IX Exam- 
ination and on the examination sub- 
jects of Grade XII, blank spaces are 
provided in the booklet to be used for 
“rough work”. In other words, candi- 
dates are expected to use these spaces 
for arithmetical or algebraic compu- 
tation, and for other similar work 
which must be carried through to a 
final “answer”. 

Candidates are required to put the 
final answers in the appropriate 
spaces near the questions to which 
they refer. 

The Examination Boards request 
teachers to make this procedure clear- 
er to all of their candidates. Candi- 
dates often work out a correct answer 
in the space set aside for “rough 
work”, but neglect to transfer this 
answer to the appropriate space be- 
side the question. They may also make 
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several attempts at a question, or be- 
come involved in a lengthy computa- 
tion, and overlook the fact that the 
Sub-examiner who reads the answer 
paper will find it very difficult, if not 
impossible, to locate in the “rough 
work” the part of the work which in- 
dicates the best attempt that the can- 
didate was able to make at reaching a 
final answer. 

Accordingly, candidates should be 
warned about the necessity for trans- 
ferring the final answers to the appro- 
priate space beside the question; 
and furthermore, in cases where they 
have not been able to reach a final 
answer, to indicate the spot in the 
“rough work” where the best effort is 
to be found by means of an arrow 
drawn from this spot to the space 
where the final answer should have 
been placed. 

The explanation of this matter is 
that it is practically impossible for 
the Sub-examiner to check over all of 
the “rough work.” Candidates there- 
fore owe it both to themselves and to 
the Sub-examiner to make clear to 
him where and what their final an- 
swers are intended to be. 

The technique of good examination 
performance is something which can 
be learned without great difficulty by 
all candidates. A very substantial 
part of the requirements for any good 
performance, whether on examina- 
tions or elsewhere, is the ability to 
carry through a given line of proce- 
dure effectively. The educative value 
of this type of discipline is important, 
not only for the purpose of writing on 
Departmental examinations, but in 
many other situations outside the 
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classroom. It should be one of the im- 
_portant objectives in all classroom in- 
struction. 


Re Literature from the Railway 
Companies 


The Department has been advised 
by the Passenger Agents of the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways that they have 
been receiving letters from pupils all 
over the Province stating that they 
are taking enterprises on trips to 
Africa, China, Japan, Mexico, India 
and almost every country in the 
world, and asking that the literature 
and prices for such trips be sent 
them. They explain that in. peace time 
they have been glad to co-operate by 
sending any available literature that 
would help the children in their 
studies; and that they have been try- 
ing to answer these inquiries, saying 
that during the war it is impossible to 


furnish the information asked for. 
The volume of letters now being re- 
ceived makes it impossible to answer 
these inquiries; and while they do not 
want to discourage the enthusiasm of 
the children along these lines, they are 
asking the Department to advise 
teachers that under present conditions 
it is impossible to supply material of 
the kind asked for. 


Under these circumstances, the De- 
partment must ask the teachers to re- 
frain from telling the pupiis to write 
for this information. 


° 


More Films 


The following films of the National 
Film Society of Canada have been 
approved for school use and are avail- 
able from the film library of the De- 
partment of Extension, University of 
Alberta, until July 31st, 1945.. The 
rate of rental to schools is fifty cents 
per reel for sound films and twenty- 


aia as wat ot 
PROJECTORS NOW AVAILABLE 


and may be ordered from 


Division of Visual Instruction, 
Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton 


Alberta Educational Agents for 


New Victor Sound Projectors, 
Bausch & Lomb Balopticons, S.V.E. Filmslide, 
2x2 Slide and Tripurpose Projectors, - 
Some Used Equipment. 


Large Library of Educational Lantern Slides and Films 


Lists and Catalogues Available 
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five cents for silent films for one day’s additional day, together with trans- 
use with half these rates for each portation charges. 


Sound : 


Subject 


Optimum 
Grade 
Placement 
VII-VIII 
VIII 

~ XII 
x X-XII 


Grade 
Spread 
IV-IX 


Title 


Social Studies 
Social Studies 
Physics 
Social Studies 
Sociology 
Studies 
Studies VII-VIItI 
Studies VII-VIII 
Studies x 
Studies x 
Studies VII-VIII 
Nation Builders—N-841 Studies VII-VIII 
On Tour in South Africa Studies VII-VIII 
Petroleum Geology x 
Picturesque Guatemala X-XI 
Television—N-851 XII 


Among the Hardwoods 

Around the Village Green 
Cathode Ray Oscillograph—N-828 
City, The—N-140 

X-XI X-XII 
IvV-IX 
IV-IX 
IX-XII 
IV-XII 
V-IX 
VI-IX 
Iv-XII 


Disinherited, The—N-832 
Golden Fleece—N-835 
Heart of Australia—N-836 
Homes of Today 

Men of the Alps—N-838 
Mountain Waters 


V-XII 
VII-XII 


Social Studies VII-VIII ==VII-XII 
Biology 
General Science x 
General Science IX 
Health 


Native Customs of Abitibi Ojibways....Social Living IV 


Chiltern Country—N-829 
Germination and Growth 

of a Plant—N-834 
Seeing How You See—N-848 


V-XII 
VII-X 


IV-VI 


communicate direct with the Depart- 
ment of Extension. 


The following films produced by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 


American Affairs are on loan until 
March 1Cth at the Film Library of 
the Department of Extension, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, and have been ap- 
proved for use in connection with So- 
cial Studies classes. For information, 


Title 


Lima Family ; 
The Road to Cuernavaca 
Sao Paulo 


It is of interest to note that the 
production of films on South America 
by the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs was a movement to estab- 
lish a better International under- 
standing to overcome the Nazi influ- 
ence in South America. 


Optimum 
Grade 
Placement 
XII 
XII 
XII 
Ix 
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Folklore and Local History 
Project 
The Alberta Writers’ Conference 


When the Alberta Folklore and 
Local History Project was established 
by the University of Alberta in 1943, 
it was the strong belief of the persons 
responsible that one purpose of the 
Project should be the encouragement 
of a regional literature. In order to 
further this purpose the Alberta 
Writers’ Conference was established, 
and its first meeting was held in the 
summer of 1944 as a part of the Banff 
School of Fine Arts. 

The Conference had two aims. The 
first was the collection of Alberta ma- 
terials such as might be useful to cre- 
ative writers; and the second was to 
aid Alberta writers in general, and to 
specifically encourage the use of Al- 
berta themes and subjects. 

The Creative Writing Competition 
for Alberta Schools is one direct re- 
sult of the Conference meeting, and 
this competition for younger writers 
seems especially important. 

The funds for the prizes were do- 
nated by the Provincial Chapter of 
the Imperial Order Daughters of the 
Empire, and for their generous co- 
operation the Conference is particu- 
larly grateful. 


Creative Writing Competition 
for Alberta Schools 
Under the direction of Alberta 
Writers’ Conference and sponsored by 
the Provincial Chapter of the Imperial 
Order Daughters of ihe Empire 

Class A—For Grades I to XIT: 
1. School Year Book ............ Prize $50 
2. School Newspaper, 
Magazine, or Periodical, Prize $50 
3. Rural School Paper 
(Year book or periodical, 
only one and two-room 
schools eligible) -............. Prize $50 
Contest dates for Class A will 
be from Dec. 1 to June 1, 1945. 
Any entries published, i.e. written, 
typed, or printed, between these 








dates and mailed to the address 
below between May 1 and June 1 
will be acceptable. 


Class B—For Individual Students in 
Grades VII to XII Inclusive: 

1. Poetry....Prizes for girls, $15, 

$10, $5. 
Prizes for boys, $15, 
$10, $5 

2. Short Story (It is suggested 
entries be under 2,000 words, 
although no definite limit will 
WO OED cccisecucal $30, $20, $10—$60 

3. Alberta Background Essay 
(Biographical, historical or 
descriptive, preferably under 
2,000 words) ....$30, $20, $10—$60 

Contest for Class B will be from 
Dec. 1 to May 1, 1945, since this 
will enable the committee to try to 
get the best entries printed before 
the second Alberta Writers’ Con- 
ference. 

Mailing date for these entries 
will be from April 1 to May 1, 
1945, and the mailing address will 
be: Department of Extension, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton. 

Rules: 

1. The entrant’s name, address, age, 
and grade, as well as the title of 
the entry are to be placed on a 
separate sheet attached to the 
manuscript. The manuscript is to 
have the title only and page num- 
ber on every sheet. 

2. Entrants are to use only one side 
of the page for typing or writing. 
The above rules apply to Class B 
entries only. 

3. All entries will be judged on their 
quality rather than format. The 
judges will place emphasis on or- 
iginality, naturalness, and sim- 
plicity. 

4, Entrants should have the principal 
of the school or some other respon- 
sible person certify that entry is 
the student’s own work. 

5. All entries will become the prop- 
erty of the Alberta Writers’ Con- 
ference, University of Alberta. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Edited by Lloyd N. Elliott, Calgary 


Editor’s Change of Address 


Readers should note that contri- 
butions to this page and all communi- 
cations to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the I. A. T. A. should be addressed 
to L. N. Elliott, 540 - 21st Ave., N.W., 
Calgary. 


The Industrial Arts Page 


The regular arrival of The A.T.A. 
Magazine at your address is not a 
matter of chance. On the other hand 
it indicates that several persons have 
contributed very freely of their time 
and energies in order that the maga- 
zine may reach you each month. A 
persistent effort on the part of the 
editor-in-chief and his assistants is 
required. 


Our association of “shop” teachers 
is pledged to support this industrial 
arts page as our contribution to the 
total make-up of The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine. We believe that it is a very valu- 
able avenue of regular monthly con- 
tact for Alberta’s industrial arts 
teachers. We have readers of this 
page and we must continue to have 
contributors. Hence this annual in- 
vitation goes out to our readers to 
share in the compostion of material 
which appears here. Your continued 
support is necessary if the Industrial 
Arts page is to go on serving a useful 
purpose and to grow in usefulness as 
time goes on. May we hear from 
you? 


Wanted! 


The editor has recently received 
requests from readers for articles on 
the following three topics. Surely 
someone can help us meet these sug- 
gestions: “The Place of Mechanical 
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Drawing in Our Intermediate School 
Programme”; “Farm Mechanics in 
the School Shop”; “Graphic Arts in 
the Industrial Arts Program.” 


Election of Officers for the 
ILA.T.A. for 1945 


Early in January the president ap- 
pointed the following nominating 
committee: John A. Collins, Calgary, 
(chairman), Harold Whitney, Medi- 
cine Hat; D. C. Folk, Drumheller; 
and William Robinson, Edmonton. 
The report of this committee has been 
sent out directly to all 1944 members 
of the I. A. T. A. 


The procedure adopted last year 
will be followed again. Nominations 
are to remain open until March Ist., 
in case any groups of members at 
large wish to add to the slate sub- 
mitted by the nominating committee. 
The following simple rules will be ob- 
served: 


1. Only paid-up members of the 
I. A. T. A. for the year 1944 
may nominate or be nominated. 


. A nomination must be signed 
by at least three members. 

. The consent of the nominee 
must be obtained before his 
name is proposed for office. He 
must agree to stand for election. 

. Nominations must be received 
on or before March Ist., by the 
secretary-treasurer at the above 
noted address. 


In case further nominations are 
not received, the slate suggested by 
the nominating committee will be de- 
clared elected by acclamation. If an 
election is necessary, arrangements 
for balloting by mail will be made. 
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All members of the association should 
give careful consideration to this im- 
portant matter of the election of the 
new executive. 


1945 Membership Fees Due 


The membership fee of 50c remains 
in effect for 1945. All fees paid. dur- 
ing the summer or fall of 1943 or dur- 
ing 1944 were for the year 1944. The 
1944 members are urged to renew 
their memberships now. Shop teach- 
ers who have not previously been 
members are cordially invited to join 
the I. A. T. A. Let’s boost this year’s 
membership well over the hundred 
mark again. Just send in your small 
fee (50c) to the Secretary-Treasurer, 
540 - 2ist Ave., N. W., Calgary. 


Proposed Advances in Teacher 
Training 
of Vital Interest to All Industrial 
Arts Teachers 


The announcement from the Fac- 
ulty of Education that all teacher 
training in Alberta will be taken over 
by the university in the near future is 
of prime importance to all. Industrial 
arts teachers should make themselves 
fully aware of all proposed changes 
as further statements on the subject 
come out from time to time. Uni- 
versity teacher training in industrial 
arts education is non-existent in 
Western Canada today. The initial 
move in this direction will be met 
with widespread interest. 


Brief Submitted by the ILA.T.A. 


to the Faculty of Education 
The executive of the I. A. T. A. has 


W. J. STEEL—Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
rrangement 
Store: Elks Building, 116 7th Ave. W 
Calgary 
Night Phone $0803 


Store Phone M2612 


submitted to the Faculty of Educa- 
tion certain recommendations regard- 
ing teacher training in the field of 
industrial arts. This 10,000-word 
brief was prepared by the executive 
in behalf of all members of the asso- 
ciation. It reached the desk of the 
Dean of the Faculty of Education, 
Dr. M. E. LaZerte, on January 3rd. 
The executive had neither the time 
nor the opportunity to obtain from 
the members at large their approval 
of the contents of the brief. However, 
much careful thought was given to 
the preparation of the statement and 
every effort was made to interpret 
as accurately as possible the wishes 
of all shop teachers, as expressed 
from time to time during the past 
four years. Teachers who wish to 
acquaint themselves with the brief 
may obtain copies from the secretary- 
treasurer of the I. A. T. A. at the 
nominal charge of 50c. A limited 
number of copies are available. 


Miss Sally Scrum, principal 
of the Hog Wallow School, says: 
“The very parent who will un- 
complainingly fork out forty or 
fifty dollars a year to enable 
his child to attend demoraliz- 
ing movies will write an _ in- 
dignant letter to the local paper 
if he is called upon to pay a 
dollar or two more in school 
taxes to enable his child’s school 
to get a sound projector and 
worthwhile films.” 

—The Educational Courier. 


Used Books and Magazines 
Books ef all kinds, single and sets 
Prices the Very Lowest 
Jaffe’s Book and Music 
Exchange 


Phone M5797 
225 - 8th Ave. East 


Calgary 
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By R. A. W. 


H, my friends, these are great 

days! I am mightily stimu- 
lated. You may find it difficult to 
believe that two people have read 
this column so far, .but such is 
nevertheless the case. Scarcely had 
I recovered from the delightful 
shock of discovering that the ‘‘Math- 
Sci Corner” had deigned to browse 
through the December issue (to pro- 
test that “nothing divided by two” 
does not represent a correct formu- 
la for an osculation) when I re- 
ceived from a fair member of the 
profession the following letter. I 
publish it without comment.—(R. 
A. W.) 


* & % 
Dear R. A. W., 


The motives of female teachers 
in demanding the same pay as male 


teachers ‘have ‘been’ so misunder- 
stood that Iam impelled to beg you 
to use part of your space in The 
A.T.A. Magazine-to give publicity 
to the correct, that is my own, view- 
point. 


Now, I do not believe in equal 
pay for equal work just because I 
am a female high school teacher who 
gets more money as a result of the 
application of this principle. I say 
with..typical female honesty that I 
support equal pay for equal work 
because it is a great and mighty 
truth far above and beyond petty 
monetary affairs. I get $2700 a 
year for teaching four subjects but 
I am still willing to get out and fight 
for more if the male high school 
teachers get more. The average 
rural school teacher must do at least 
half as much. work as I do—why 
doesn’t she get out and fight for a 
salary of $1300 or $1400—a lot of 
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the men in small towns and country 
schools get that much. 

I was told the other day that one 
of the male teachers in our city said 
that female teachers were mad at 
the men because they could not get 
men of their own. Well, let me tell 
you that I am no frustrated spinster. 
I’ve had plenty of opportunities to 
get married—if only some man had 
asked me I could have been married 
any time I wanted. But would I 
change my job now for a home and 
a man? Would I? W-O-U-L-D I? 

As an example of the inequalities 
existing today look at Fanny. 
Fanny teaches grades 1 to 6 for 
$1000 a year and the same board 
pays a married man $200 more to 
teach the same grades. I told Fanny 
that she should fight for her rights; 
she works as hard as any teacher in 
the province so why shouldn’t she 
get as much pay as a married man? 
It- isn’t. her fault that men get mar- 
ried) and have children. Fanny 
can’t expect to get a salary like mine 
but she should get equal pay for 
equal work. 

Now teaching in the city, as I do, 
has it drawbacks. The boys are 
noisy and rough and the men teachers 
don’t seem to realize that it is their 
job to discipline them. A couple of 
grade 12 louts were wrestling out- 
side my door the other day and al- 
most scared the life out of me, and 


do you think those men teachers 
-would come and ‘stop them? 


No, sir. 
If men teachers are so full of energy 
with their basketball, baseball, soft- 
ball, football, gym classes and clubs 
for the students then why don’t they 
use some of ‘it to keep order around 
the corridors instead of expecting us 
girls to do it. 
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Of course it is possible to misinter- 
pret ‘equal pay for equal work!’ Our 
school board hired a teacher with no 
degree. This teacher, a married man 
of course, thought that because he 
taught the same grades, the same sub- 
jects as I do that he should get the 
same pay. What a nerve! Why I 
consider that I should get more than 
the $200 a year I get now for my de- 
gree. The next thing these people will 
do will be to cut off our increments. 
Take Myrtle, our English teacher, for 
example. She is almost 60 and at the 
top of the schedule $3,000 a year. Do 
you think it is fair to pay some 25- 
year-old chit the same money to come 
to our school with a lot of crazy new 
idees of how to upset our routine? 
Why if it wasn’t for equal pay for 
equal work Myrtle would be getting 
less than some of the smart-alec 
young married men teachers in our 
schools. What do they know about life 
that Myrtle doesn’t, I’d like to know? 

Fellow teachers I must admit that 
there should be a few exceptions to 
the principle of equal pay for equal 
work, viz: 

(1) More pay for older teachers 
than for younger. 

(2) More pay for teachers with de- 
grees and certificates. 

(3) More pay for teachers who 
have been longer with their particular 
board. 

(4) More pay for higher grades 
than lower. : 

(5) More pay for high school than 
for intermediate and more for inter- 
mediate than for public school teach- 
ers. 
(6) More pay for city schools than 
town and more for town than rural. 

Apart from these very minor excep- 
tions the principle of equal pay for 
equal work must remain as the watch- 
word of all female high school teach- 
ers in all the cities of Alberta. 

Yours truly, 
=. T. 


NEW BOOKS 


THIS IS CANADA 


Edited by Donald Buchanan. 
This book of photographs is a 
wonderful supplement to other 
books used in Social Studies 
classes. The way we work, 
how we live, our social institu- 
tions, the landscape and indus- 
tries of the Dominion are here 
shown in sixty excellent photo- 
graphs which are accompanied 
by explanatory notes. Intro- 
duction by Morley Callaghan. 
$2.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
TESTS AND TESTING 


By M. V. Marshall, Acadia 
University, N. S. This is for 
the average teacher who is not 
skilled in testing but wants to 
know what it is all about and 
how to do it. Chapters are: 
achievement tests, diagnostic 
tests, aptitude tests, intelli- 
gence tests, measures of other 
aspects of personality, practical 
considerations in testing. $1.50. 


THE GIRL’S PLACE IN LIFE 


Edited by J. Frank Faust. 
This is a commonsense descrip- 
tion of occupations open to 
girls. It gives, for each occu- 
pation, the nature and scope of 
the. work, qualifications, open- 
ings, income, opportunities for 
advancement and for service. 
Cloth, $2.25; paper, $1.95. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 
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DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 
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Teachers are requested to for- 
ward questions on mathematics to 
Dr. A. J. Cook, University of Al- 
berta, and to send questions per- 
taining to science to J. T. Cuyler, 
Alexandra High School, Medicine 
Hat. Other contributions to the 
column will be welcome. These may 
concern any stage of the school 
programme in mathematics and 
science—Elementary, Intermediate 
and High School. Send them to the 
editors as noted above. 


In their new policy this year of 
having an editorial in each issue of 
the corner, the Editors hoped that 
guest editorials might be written from 
time to time. For this issue we asked 
R. V. Clark, M.A., science teacher in 
the Westglen School, Edmonton, to 
write in our place. His editorial 
speaks for itself. 

We also welcome Messrs. E. H. 
Moss and J. L. Morrison of the Uni- 
versity to the corner. Dr. Morrison’s 
article like Mr. Clark’s, should pro- 
woke discussion and, we hope, re- 
sponse. We hope also that some bota- 
nizer will try out the suggestions in 
“The Commonplace in Nature.” 

—(A.J.C. and J.T.C.) 


Some Thoughts on Progressivism 
and the Post-War Era 
By R. V. Clark, M.A., 
Westglen High School, Edmonton 


John Dewey, the acknowledged in- 
spirer of the Progressive movement in 
America, focused the attention of edu- 
cationists on the individual child, his 
needs as a child and his right in a de- 
mocracy to life, liberty and normal 
growth. It was natural that the re- 
forms inspired by this philosophy 
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should take effect first in the element- 
ary school, finding expression in such 
movements as the activity program, 
the child-centred school and the enter- 
prise technique. 

When the Progressivists sought to 
extend these reforms to the Interme- 
diate and High Schools, the emphasis 
was again on the needs of the individ- 
ual child. This gave rise to the de- 
mand for a greater variety of optional 
courses designed to promote the emo- 
tional, cultural and social well-being 
of the child as well as caring for his 
purely intellectual needs. When the 
big depression of the 1930’s hit this 
continent Democracy took a decided 
swing to the left. Laissez-faire indi- 
vidualism no longer seemed the high- 
est good for the American community 
and a demand soon arose among the 
Progressive Educationists for a great- 
er emphasis on the obligations rather 
than the rights of the individual in a 
democracy. The radicalism of this 
period, however, seemed to be largely 
colored by the relief projects, public 
works programs and community beau- 
tification plans which a reluctant gov- 
ernment had to offer the unemployed 
millions. Hence in the new curricula 
of the Progressivist schools, emphasis 
was placed on group and community 
activities. Teachers were required to 
encourage students to plan their own 
programs of study, to undertake some 
project which would integrate the 
work of various subjects and would 
result not only in self-betterment but 
also in community improvement. 

However radical the Progressive 
movement may have appeared to self- 
appointed guardians of the status quo, 
there seemed little desire on the part 
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of educationists to tilt at the capital- 
istic system, or to encourage youth to 
question the financial and economic 
policies that had plunged the country 
into the severest depression in history. 
In some places text books were inves- 
tigated by nervous politicians to make 
sure that no undesirable isms had in- 
truded their ugly faces on the educa- 
tional scene, but in most cases it was 
taken for granted that teachers would 
steer their class discussions skilfully 
away from any violently radical solu- 
tions of the economic problem. They 
were expected to encourage students 
to dissipate their reforming zeal in 
such useful activities as redecorating 
the local soup kitchen or building fur- 
niture for the new community centre 
out of junk salvaged from the local 
dump. 


The war inevitably changed all this 
and Progressivism has been put very 
much on the defensive in the face of 
the demand for technically efficient 
and well-educated young men and 
women whose value to the nation be- 
came so suddenly and unexpectedly 
enhanecd. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this, assuming this brief resumé 
is approximately accurate, is that pre- 
war progressivism as it applied to the 
High School, though it may have been 
fathered by Dewey, was mothered by 
the depression. 


It is very difficult to judge what the 
postwar era will have to offer youth. 
Behind the scenes we catch glimpses 
of a titanic struggle between an ideal- 
istic internationalism sponsored by 
the American, British and Russian 
peoples but not very forcefully cham- 
pioned by any of them, and a cold- 
blooded jockeying for the inside track 
by commercial interests and rival car- 
tels of tremendous power and priv- 

ilege. If Progressivism in the High 
* School means an intensification of the 
students’ preoccupation with the im- 
mediate present, with handicrafts, 
with amateur dramatics and with 
their own ephemeral emotions and 
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amusements, even though it be cen- 
tred in the community it will hardly 
meet the needs of the vital years that 
lie ahead. The emphasis on community 
life, treated as an end in itself, may 
well become a form of escape as se- 
ductive to parents as to the ’teen- 
agers’ themselves, and the job of 
shaping a lasting peace will be left to 
the same politicians who failed to do 
it in the 1920’s. 

Whatever kind of progressive pro- 
gram educationists may devise for the 
postwar period, (and the least we can 
hope for is that it will be progressive) 
it should be predicated on a world 
free from depressions, a world as pro- 
ductive as it has been during the past 
five years, a world that needs well- 
educated young men and women, pre- 
pared for full-time employment but 
able to enjoy a well-merited leisure in 
a world in which community interest 
will be incidental to and not a sub- 
stitute for a sense of national and 
world-wide citizenship. 


During the depression the keynote 
of the High School seemed to be, ““We 
have a lifetime of leisure ahead of us. 
Let us sit around and plan programs 
that will be interesting, socially-use- 
ful and, above all, easy enough so that 
everybody can take them.” 


During the war youth seems to say, 
(and who will blame them), “We have 
three years in high school before we 
are drafted either to the battle front 
or to the factory. Let us enjoy our 
dances and our clubs while we can, 
but above all, don’t let school work in- 
terfere with our outside activities!” 

Let us hope the schools of tomor- 
row can recapture something of the 
spirit of the pioneer days when boys 
and girls who went to high school did 
so because they believed they would be 
better prepared for their life work by 
so doing. May youth in the postwar 
period be able to say, “There is a tre- 
mendous job to be done; the frontiers 
are world-wide; let us equip ourselves 
well for the task with serious, worth- 
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while courses that are both diversified 
and significant, so that we can 
worthily play ouy part in building the 
brave new world of tomorrow.” 


Science, The School and 


Society 
By Dr. J. L. Morrison, 
Dept. of Chemistry, 
The University of Alberta 


Last summer the first joint Univer- 
sity and Department of Education 
summer school was held. In first year 
Chemistry this meant a greatly in- 
creaséd enrolment, made up largely of 
teachers or those preparing to teach. 
I enjoyed their enthusiasm and I 
learned from them some of the prob- 
lems of teaching science in the high 
schools. 

Since last summer the Grade XII 
Chemistry text has been changed and 
in our opinion the change is very 
much for the better. This text is ac- 
curate, up-to-date and emphasizes the 
relationship of chemistry and all 
science to the world in which we live. 

On its dedication page three men 
are quoted. The third, J. D. Bernal, 
has carried out recently an intensive 
study of the relationship between sci- 
ence and society and his findings are 
recorded in the very provocative book 
The Social Function of Science (Mac- 
millan Co., New York). Bernal is a 
twentieth century Benjamin Franklin. 
Besides being an eminent crystallo- 
grapher and physicist, he is a scien- 
tific historian, and social scientist. 
During this war he has been British 
scientific adviser on combined opera- 
tions. 

What has all this to do with high 
school chemistry? Well, an important 
part of Bernal’s book deals with sci- 
ence in education. We live in a world 
of scientific achievement. C. J. Mac- 
Kenzie, President of the National Re- 
search Council of Canada, has said, 
“If in the early twenties the farmers 
of Western Canada had not called in 
science to take up the long struggle 
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to find a counter measure to the dead- 
ly rust disease .... little wheat would 
be grown in the Prairie Provinces to- 
day.” Telephone, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and stock-breeding, stock-feed- 
ing, plant breeding,—all are applica- 
tions of scientific principles and meth- 
ods, Yet. the average school child ob- 
tains no formal training in science 
until a year or two before he or she 
leaves school. Science, which is really 
an understanding of the world about 
us, including ourselves, is neglected 
while the formal studies such as lan- 
guage and mathematics are taught 
from the first grades. 

For instance, we read in the Pro- 
gramme of Studies for Elementary 
Schools (1942) that “children do not 
come to school to learn science per 
se”; further, “if science does not fit 
in naturally, then it should not be 
dragged in for its own sake.” It is 
claimed that the “enterprise technique 
is the scientific method.” 


It can well be asked whether a child 
can achieve the scientific method of 
approach without some formal science, 
however simple. It is very certain that 
most of us do not approach our prob- 
lems scientifically—can we say that 
the children graduating from our 
schools do so? 


In our intermediate grades, general 
science occupies from one-thirteenth 
(Grades VII and VIII) to one-eighth 
(Grade IX) of the time allotted to all 
subjects! 

Let us see what Bernal says, “The 
teachers are not to blame... it is 
extremely difficulty to teach science to 
forty children at a time. But this 
early limitation has serious re- 
sults. By not teaching science at an 
age when children’s original curiosity 
has not been damped by social con- 
ventions, the best chance of arousing 
a sustained interest has been lost. Ac- 
tually, if educators could take the 
time to study the teaching of science, 
much of it would be found adaptable 
to the capacities of very young chil- 
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dren indeed. In fact the essentials of 

physics, chemistry and biology can be 
and have been taught to children of 
six who, in some cases, could not even 
read.” 

In a way the problem boils down to 
how much a society values science. 
Bernal bases his conclusions largely 
on experience in Britain. It is easy to 
see that what he finds in Britain ap- 

‘plies to Canada. In fact, Canada ap- 
parently has less respect for the use- 
fulness of science than most leading 
countries of the world. C. J. MacKen- 
zie states that the per capita expend- 
iture on scientific research in the fol- 
lowing countries was: United States, 
$2.40; Great Britain, $0.70; U.S.S.R., 
$2.40; and Canada, $0.25. These are 






HEH! HEH! 
He: “Please.” 
She: “No.” 


He: “Just this once.” 
She: “No, I said.” 
He: “Ah, heck ma—all the rest of 
the kids are going barefooted.” 
* + 
Joke reported from Berlin: “Enjoy 
the war, the peace will be terrible.” 


+ +* * 
Guard, after firing shot: ‘Halt! 
Who was that?” 
++ * 


Caller: “I would like to see the 
Judge.” 

Caller: “But my man, my errand is 
of vital importance.” 

Secretary: “It can’t be helped sir, 
His Honor is at steak.” 

+ * 

Young Man—I want to buy a 
diamond ring. 

Salesman—Yes, sir. How about 
one of our combination sets? Three 
pieces: Engagement, wedding and 
teething. 

* + 


We never used to be able to find 
grandma’s glasses, but now she leaves 
them just where she empties them. 
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pre-war figures. A further breakdown 
showed that only 5 per cent of the 
meagre total expenditure in Canada 
was made by private industry. (In 
Britain about 33 per cent was contrib- 
uted by industry). This obvious lack 
of interest in what science can do for 
us is reflected right down to our edu- 
cational system. 


This criticism of our school curri- 
culum also raises the attendant prob- 
lem of teacher training—and any one 
well-trained in science must decide be- 
tween the low salaries of teaching and 
the higher salaries of industry. As 
long as this salary situation remains 
we will not have adequately-trained 
science teachers. 


A distinguished doctor at a luna- 
tic asylum went to the telephone 
and found difficulty in getting his 
connection. Exasperated, he shout- 
ed at the operator: 

“Look here, young lady, do you 
know who I am 

“No,” came back the calm reply. 
“But I know where you are 


+ + + 


Try this one eating a cracker: A 
skunk sat on a stump. The skunk 
thunk the stump stunk and the stump 
thunk the skunk stunk. 


+ + + 
Cannibal Soothsayer: “Did you 
know that the chief has hayfever?” 


Medico: “Serves him right, we 
warned him not to eat that grass 


widow.” 
* & 
I WISH 


I wish I were a little egg, 

Away up in a tree; 

A-sitting in my little nest 

As bad as I could be. 

I wish that you would come along 
And stand beneath that tree; 
Then I would up and burst myself 
And spatter Thee with Me! 
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ATA 


At the first meeting of the Ata Sub- 
local held on October 27th, at the Jefferson 
school, the following members were elected: 
President, Mr. Jack Moir; Vice-President, 
Mr. West; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Beat- 
rice Thibodeau; Representative to the Ne- 
gotiating Committee, Miss Betty Duff. The 
second meeting of the Ata- Sub-local took 
place on December 8th at ‘the Woolford 
school, at which eleven members were pres- 
ent. There were interesting discussions on 
the following matters: “The Inadequate Sup- 
ply of Basic Readers and Story Books in 
the Junior Rooms”; “The Need of Depart- 
mental Examinations in at least certain 
subjects in Grade IX”; “That It Is an Er- 
ror to Promote Pupils Into Grade IX Who 
are Weak in at Least Two Subjects”; “The 
Favoring by the Ata Members of Payments 
for Senior and Junior Certificates as Long 
as the Department of Education Requires 
Special Qualifications in the Teaching of Cer- 
tain Subjects.” After the meeting the mem- 
bers were invited to the home of Mr. Selitto, 
Principal, where our gracious hostess, Mrs. 
Selitto, served a dainty and delicious lunch. 
The next meeting is to be held at the Aetna 
school. 


ATHABASCA 
The January meeting of the Athabasca 
Sub-local was held in the Athabasca School, 


Saturday, January 6th, 1945, at 2:00 p. m.- 


Despite the cold weather there was a good 
turnout. The main feature of the meeting 
was a round-table discussion on Community 
Economics. The presence of our Superin- 
tendent, Mr. W. E. Hodgson, added to the 
success of the meeting. A dainty lunch was 
served in the Household Economics Room. 
The hostesses were Mrs. B. Maclennan 
and Miss L. R. Scott. 


BASHAW 

The reorganization meeting of the Ba- 
shaw Sub-local was held in the Bashaw High 
School on January 13th, with eleven mem- 
bers present. The Executive for this term 
is as follows: President, Mr. Myers; Vice- 
President, Mrs. N. S. McMillan; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss B. MacPherson; Councillor, 
Mrs. H. Parlby. Informal discussion took 
place on the subject of “Reading in the Pri- 
mary Grades.” At the close of the meeting 
lunch was served by the Bashaw teachers. 
The next meeting will be held in Bashaw on 
February 17th at 3 o'clock. Hosts and 
hostesses are to be Mr. J. Bolch, Mrs. Mc- 
Millan and Miss MacPherson. 


BAWLF 

A meeting of the Bawlf Sub-local was held 
in the Bawlf School, Thursday, January 18th. 
Teachers from Rosalind and Kelsey were 
present. Mr. J. Paetkau led a discussion on 
Remedial Reading. It was decided that the 
Kelsey teaching staff would select and order 
more educational films to be presented in 
the villages of the Bawlf Sub-local. A de- 
lightful lunch was served by the Bawilf 
teachers at the home of Mr. L. Olsen. The 
next meeting will be held in Rosalind on 
Thursday, March 15th. 


BOYLE 

Seven teachers were present at the second 
meeting of the Boyle Sub-local which was 
held on Friday evening, January 12th, 1945. 
Miss Parkinson called the meeting to order 
with the reading of the minutes of the last 
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meeting. The Treasurer reported a balance 
of $49.98 in the bank. It was decided to 
charge each member a fee of 25c for the 
year. The coming general election was dis- 
cussed and Miss Forbes was asked to report 
the wishes of the group to the Local. After 
the business meeting Miss Parkinson gave 
instructions on the use and care of the movie 
projector owned by the Sub-local. The 
teachers also expressed their desire to have 
a week’s holiday at Easter if school is to 
continue until July 15th. 


CALMAR 

The January meeting of the Calmar Sub- 
local of the A. T. A. was held on Tuesday, 
January 9th, at the Calmar High School. It 
was decided to hold a dance in the Calmar 
Hall on Monday, January 29th. Mr. West- 
lund gave an interesting talk on “Circulation 
Libraries.” Next meeting will be held on 
February 6th; at that time Mr. Pyrey_ will 


discuss “Teaching English in the High 
School.” 
CAMROSE 


The regular meeting of the Camrose Sub- 
local of the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
was held in the Alice Hotel on Saturday, 
January 13th. There was a good attendance 
and much interest was shown in the pro- 
gram. The subject of Remedial Reading 
took most of the time, and the project which 
this Sub-local has been carrying on in this 
field seems to be producing worth-while re- 
sults. Committees were named to _  in- 
vestigate the available books and to 
interview the Divisional Board in_ re- 
gard to purchasing more tests. Work 
done in Remedial Reading in  We- 
taskiwin and Edmonton was reported on. 
It was noted that resolutions and nomina- 
tons for the Annual General Meeting should 
be soon sent in. It was recommended that 
Mr. C H. McCleary be nominated for the 
position of Geographic Representative. The 
next meeting will be held on February 3rd. 
Lunch was served at the conclusion of the 
meeting. 


CASTOR 

The Castor A. T. A. Sub-local held a meet- 
ing in the Castor School, January 20th. Be- 
cause of impassable roads the usually large 
number of members was not present. Mr. 
Voloshin displayed for inspection the en- 
graved stirling medals to be given to the 
high scorers in last year’s field day events. 
Arrangements were made for the presenta- 
tion of these medals to the young athletes. 
Animated discussions were carried on per- 
taining to resolution and nomin.:tion sug- 
gestions for the Local meeting on February 
3rd. A heated debate arose over Executive 
salaries. However, the members parted 
=? to meet again on Saturday, March 
rd. 


CHAMPION-CARMANGAY 

The reorganization meeting of the Cham- 
pion-Carmangay Sub-local was held in the 
Champion School on October 26th. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Mr. 
L. McKenzie; Vice-President, Mr. J. Sander- 
cock; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss H. Bews; 
Press Representative, Miss G. Farmer; Dis- 
trict Councillor, Mr. J. Sandercock. Guest 
speaker for the evening was Mr. C. Evoy, 
Department of Health, who spoke on “The 
Teaching of Sex Education in the School.” 


* * * 


The second meeting of the Champion- 
Carmangay Sub-local was held in the Car- 
mangay School on November 23rd. The 
meeting was spent in discussing problems of 
interest to the local teachers. Proposed 
changes in the A. G. M. were also discussed. 
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CHAUVIN 
The January meeting of the Chauvin Sub- 


local was held in the Chauvin Separate 
School on Saturday, January 138th. Ten 
members were present. The projector was the 
main topic for discussion. It was decided 
that we secure a projector for our next meet- 
ing. The secretary was instructed to write 
to the divisional office and find out when 
we could use their projector. After the 
business part of our meeting a _ delicious 
lunch was served by Sister Yvonne and 
Miss Linnea Johnson. 


CLARESHOLM 


The January meeting of the Sub-local was 
held Saturday, January 13th, in the Clares- 
holm School with Mr. Schmeidle presiding. 
Twelve teachers were present. Resolutions 
to be sent to the Executive were discussed 
and approved. Reports on the Calgary con- 
vention were given and discussed. Lunch 
was served by Miss MacDonald and Mrs. 
Frogge. 


CLOVER BAR 


The Clover Bar Sub-local Executive held 
its monthly meeting in the Masonic Temple 
on Saturday, January 13th, at 10:30 a. m. 
There were eleven members present. Minutes 
of the last meeting were read; correspond- 
ence and new business was discussed. Rep- 
resentatives were chosen to attend the Ed- 
monton District Geographic Council meet- 
ing on Saturday, January 20th; representa- 
tives are, Mr. Marsh, Mr. Pyrez, Mr. Piercy 
and also a representative from Fort Sas- 
katchewan. A very interesting report was 
given by Mr. Fors, our representative to the 
ee The meeting adjourned at 1:00 
o’clock. 


COALBRANCH LOCAL 

The Coalbranch Local held a meeting at 
Cadomin on January 5th,'1945, to arrange 
for a Dramatic Festival to be held, weather 
and roads permitting. early in March. The 
competitions are to be on divisional lines. 
and it is hoped that a play will be presented 
by each classroom. The Local is also con- 
sidering a Convention and a Track Meet 
but it is not likely these will be produced 
until next fall. Eleven members attended 
the meeting, presided over by Mr. Hughes, 
of Luscar. 


COALDALE 

The first meeting of the Coaldale Sub- 
local was held at the Coaldale Consolidated 
School, Coaldale, November 1st, 1944. The 
following officers were eleeted: President, 
Mr. P. Holt; Vice-President. Mr. T. Hughes: 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. Esplen; Press 
Correspondent, Miss V. Farmer; Councillors 
to the Lethbridge Local, Mr. P. Holt, Mr. 
M. Knowles, Mr. R. Baker. Mr. M. Knowles 
was also nominated as a member of the 
Salary Negotiating Committee. It was de- 
cided to hold all meetings at Coaldale on 
the first Monday of school each month. 

* * * 


The December meeting on December 4th, 
1944, took the form of a social evening. The 
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program consisted of cards, Chinese check- 
ers, table tennis and community singing. 
This was followed by a delicious lunch 
served by Misses Bokovoy, Allan and Mrs. 
Pickering. 


COLINTON 

The monthly meeting of the Colinton Sub- 
local was held on Saturday, January 13th, 
in Meanook School with seven teachers and 
four guests present. After a short business 
meeting a very helpful demonstration of the 
operation of a projector was given by Rev. 
Fr. McMahon. The February meeting will 
be held in Colinton School. At the conclu- 
sion of the meeting lunch was served by our 
hostess, Miss M. Calder. 


CORONATION 


The first meeting of the Coronation Sub- 
local was held on January 12th, at the home 
of Miss Staples. Plans for the next pro- 
pramme were discussed. It was decided that 
the next meeting be held on the second Fri- 
day in February at the home of Mr. Butter- 
field. At the reorganization meeting these 
officers were elected: President, Mr. R. E. 
Everendon; Vice-President, Miss Mary Wil- 
liamson; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Verona 
Merchant; Councillor, Mr. M. R. Butterfield; 
Representative for Salary Schedule Commit- 
tee, Mr. Butterfield. 


ECKVILLE-BENALTO 

The second meeting of the Eckville-Be- 
nalto Sub-local was held in the Eckville 
School on January 8th, with twelve members 
present. After some discussion, it was de- 
cided to hold another School Festival in the 
spring. Lunch was served by the Eckville 
teachers. The next meeting is to be held 
at Benalto on February 12th at 8:00 p. m. 


EDBERG-MEETING CREEK 

At the annual Teachers’ Convention held 
in Camrose, November 28rd and 24th, Mr. 
C. Erickson was elected President; Mr. Nils 
Kvisle, Vice-President; Miss Phyllis Lien, 
Secretary; Misses Helen Haugen, Elsie Ol- 
son and Francis Hill were chosen for a pro- 
gramme comittee. 


The first meeting of the Sub-local was 
held at Meeting Creek, January 8rd. Mr. 
Kvisle gave a very interesting talk on the 
subject, “Discipline in the School.” An in- 
teresting discussion followed. Some of the 
topics debated were: “Should Discipline be 
Democratic or Dictatorial”; “Methods of 


Maintaining Order in the Classroom”; 
“Dangers of Too Rigid Discipline’; “Do 
Games Tend to Maintain Order? ete.” 


Examples that had been experienced by the 
teachers were expressed. Lunch was enjoyed 
by all at the close of the meeting. It was 
decided that a social would be held on 
February 7th instead of the usual discus- 
sions. 


FORESTBURG 

The Forestburg Sub-local met on Decem- 
ber 14th, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. I. C. 
Birdsell, in a special meeting called for the 
purpose of giving answers or opinions on 
the questionnaire sent out by the A. T. A. 
Committee on Curriculum Revision. Copies 
of the questions had been distributed to 
the members of the Sub-local present at 
the previous meeting. Many of the ques- 
tions caused animated discussions, before 
final decisions were made. At the close a 
tasty lunch was served by Mrs. Birdsell. 


GADSBY-HALKIRK 

The January meeting of the Gadsby- 
Halkirk Sub-local was held at the home of 
Miss Alexandre on Saturday afternoon, 
Mrs. Wallin had a very use- 
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ful display of manuals, workbooks and 
timetables. It was decided we should write 
to each teacher in the Sub-local to get their 
opinion on having a community concert to 
raise funds with which to buy a projector 
for the use of each school. Everyone brought 
their difficulties and solutions were offered. 
After a contest conducted by Miss Taylor 
a very delicious lunch was served by Miss 


Alexandre. 


GLENDON 

The second meeting of the Glendon Local 
A. T. A. was held on January 6th, 1945, at 
the home of Mrs. M. MacLean of Glendon. 
Various topics were brought up for discus- 
sion. Among these topics were the consoli- 
dation of the Local schools into one large 
school at Glendon, survey reading test of 
all the schools and the festival. It was 
agreed that a school festival be held at 
Glendon sometime in May. The program 
executive was selected which consists of 
Mrs. M. MacLean, Mr. J. Proyck, Mr. A. 
Shandro, Mr. W. Selezinka and Miss I. Bliss. 
The Executive will meet later and arrange 
the program for the festival. 


HINES CREEK 

The regular monthly meeting of Hines 
Creek Sub-local was held at Hines Creek, 
Saturday, January 6th, 1945. The meeting 
was devoted to discussing the work of pre- 
paring examination questions for grades VI 
and VIII. The examination questions will be 
used throughout the Fairview School Di- 
vision at the end of the term as an aid in 
determing whether pupils are capable of 
going on into new and more difficult work. 
The examinations to be prepared by this 
Sub-local were divided among the teachers 
as follows: Arithmetic VI to Mrs. Shepherd 
and Mrs. Erickson; General Information VI 
to Miss Steffensen and Miss Williams; 
Arithmetic VIII to Mrs. Sissons and Mrs. 
Curtiss; Language VIII to Mrs. Vass and 
Miss Storm. After the examinations have 
been prepared they will be mimeographed 
and distributed by the Fairview School Di- 
vision together with examinations on the 
other subjects that are submitted by the 
other Sub-locals. 


HOLDEN AND BRUCE 

A joint A. T. A. meeting of the Holden 
and Bruce Sub-locals was held at the School 
in Holden on the evening of Wednesday, 
January 17. Eighteen members were pres- 
ent. Proposed constitutional changes in 
the setup of the A. G. M. were discussed. 
A suggestion was made that the teachers ask 
the children to bring wool rags to be made 
into blankets for the Red Cross. This 
idea was discussed by those present and it 
was decided that each school should do as 
much as possible to further the project. Mr. 
Reeves, acting superintendent of the divi- 
sion, spoke of some of the problems facing 
the teachers at this time. Following the 
meeting lunch was served by the Holden 
teachers. 


INNISFAIL-WEST 


The first meeting of 1945 was held on 
January 11th at Mrs. Mewha’s home in 
Markerville. Eight members were present 
and guests for the evening were Mr. and 
Mrs. Barnes and Mrs. Stevens from Rocky 
Mountain House, and Mr. David Ure, M.L.A. 
Methods of improving attendance at and 
interest in Sub-locals were discussed. Prob- 
lems in arranging high school credits to the 
better advantage of some pupils were also 
talked of with interest by all present. Mrs. 
Norman resigned from her post as Press 
Correspondent and Margaret Sveinson was 
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elected in her place. The next meeting will 
be held at the home of Mrs. Hansen in 
Markerville on February 8th, with Hazcl 
Ruddy as hostess. All neighboring teachers 
are urged to attend. Tasty refreshments 
were served by Mrs. Mewha at the close of 
the meeting. 


KITSCOTY-ISLAY 


The Kitscoty-Islay Sub-local met on 
January 13th, at the Kitscoty Intermediate 
Room. The meeting was mainly devoted to 
discussing the musical festival to be held 
in the spring. A committee of three, Misses 
Redmond, MacNab and Swanson was ap- 
pointed for selecting a programime. It was 
decided that we stress group work at our 
festival and that we have no individual 
classes. It is hoped that more teachers will 
attend the next meeting to discuss further 
plans for the festival. A report of the 
Local Executive will be given too. The next 
meeting will be February 10th at the Inter- 
mediate Room at Kitscoty at 2 o'clock. 


THORHILD 


The Thorhild Sub local held its re-orga- 
nization meeting in the Tudor School on 
October 3rd. The officers for the year were 
elected as follows: President, Mr. W. Kray- 
chy; Vice-Preident, Mr. William Pura; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss A. Lakaduk; Press 
Correspondent, Miss A. Lakaduk; Coun- 
cillors, Mr. N. Samail; Sports convener, 
Mr. William Pura; Program Committee, 
Miss A. Penchuk, Miss A. Almond, Mrs. 
Nuttycombe. Problems of interest to the 
local teachers were discussed. A suggested 
list of topics for the programme of the 
annual convention was recorded. Future 
meetings will be held on the last Saturday 
of every month. 


THREE HILLS-TROCHU 


An organization meeting was held No- 
vember ist at Three Hills of the Three Hills- 
Trochu Sub-local. The following Execu- 
tive was elected: President, Mr. H. Larson; 
Vice-President, Mr. J. Tarangul; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss S. Kozicky; Councillors, 
Miss M. Hourihan and Mr. Traub; Press 
Correspondent, Miss A. Berild. Meetings 
will be held alternately in Trochu and Three 
Hills. The next meeting is to be on Janu- 
ary 10th at Trochu. At the conclusion of 
the meeting a lunch was served in the home 
economics room. 


VALHALLA 


The Valhalla Sub-local met November 
19th for their organization meeting. Those 
elected were: President, Miss V. Ruptash; 
Vice-President, Miss V. Houseman; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loberg; Councillor, 
Miss J. Ruptash; Press Correspondent, Mrs. 
M. E. Reaune. Regular meetings will be 


held the first Thursday of every month in 


Valhalla Centre. A temporary route was 
worked out for the projector machine and 
films were ordered. Plans are for a show- 
ing of visual education in each district every 
two weeks. A discussion of the new read- 
ers for Division I followed. The meeting 
closed with a delicious lunch served by our 
hostess, Mrs. Loberg. 


VAUXHALL 


Our first A. T. A. meeting was held No- 
vember 7th, at which the following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. H. G. Forgues; 
Vice-President, Miss H. MacKillican; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Press Correspondent, 
Miss M. Hansen; Local Representatives, Mr. 
J. Parks and Mr. F. Sakatch; Salary Repre- 
sentative, Mr. J. Parks. A meeting was 
also held on December 14th. 
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VERMILION , 

An organization meeting of the Vermilion 
Sub-local of the A. T. A. was held in the 
Elks’ hall, November 4th. The following 
officers were elected: President, Lewis V. 
Smith; Vice-President, L. H. Bussard; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Elva Milsap; Press Cor- 
respondent, Lucy Milne. It was decided 
that the president would also act as coun- 
cillor. 

VETERAN 

On Saturday afternoon, October 28th, the 
members of the Veteran Sub-local of the A. 
T. A. held their first meeting of this term 
at Veteran school for the purpose of re- 
organization. The following officers were 
elected: President, Miss M. Stewart; Vice- 
President, Miss B. Long; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss I. Tweedie; Councillor, Miss M. 
Stewart. It was decided that we hold our 
meetings on the first Saturday of each 
month at 2:30 p. m., and that we would 
discuss “Highlights of the Fall Conven- 
tion,” and special problems of the inter- 
mediate and eleinentary grades at the next 
meeting. 

WASKATENAU 

Seven heroic members of the Waskatenau 
Sub-local braved icy roads and the first 
blizzard of the season to attend the meet- 
ing at the Sprucefield teacherage on the 
evening of November 23rd. The President, 
Mr. R. J. Elliott, presided. It was decided 
to have an inter-school concert at Waska- 
tenau on January 26th, and to sell tickets 
in advance. The proceeds will be divided 
among the schools participating. Miss Iva 
Woodward was appointed sub-editor of the 
issue of the Divisional Review for which 
we are responsible. Mrs. Parker led a lively 
discussion on “Enterprise Methods.” Miss 
~ ene and Miss E. Lawrence _ served 
unch. 
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